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The War of Liberation 


[J sistonatic as military victories are to win, 


diplomatic and political victories seem even 
more difficult for our leaders in Britain and the 


United States. As our forces begin their penetration 
of Europe itself, we should be profoundly concerned 
about this matter of people’s governments in conquered 


territories. President Roosevelt has assured us again, 


and again that the people liberated by our armies will 
have a voice, a decisive voice, in selecting their form 
of government. To date our actions have not yet 
caught up with these promises. Our behavior in Sicily 
with AMG, our begrudging recognition of the new 
French Committee and Mr. Churchill’s allusions to the 
kings of Greece and Yugoslavia all add to our misgiv- 
ings, as does also his plea for a British-American coali- 
tion which conspicuously omits China, the U.S. S. R., 
and our Latin-American allies. Mr. Hull’s September 
12 broadcast, with its conventional generalities at a 
time calling for boldness, raises fresh doubts in our 
minds. There is room, to be sure, for wide variation 
in democratic patterns of government to be chosen by 
liberated peoples, but the rule of the people by the 
people must be the touchstone at every step. William L. 
Shirer, the distinguished correspondent, commented 
in the New York Herald Tribune recently that millions 
of men and women in Europe in years past looked to 
us as friends of liberty and the common man, but that 
now their hearts are deeply troubled. Have we lost 
that clear note of freedom in our voice? Do we come 
to open their prison doors or not? Are we prepared 
to purge the men who have paid the bill for Hitler 
since his rise in 1933? 

State Department agreements on trade with Fran- 
cisco Franco or a special sensitivity to the feelings of 
the House of Savoy are not likely to make us friends 
with the common people of Spain (one million of 
whom are still in jail), or those of Italy now struggling 
‘against Nazi arms in Milan and Turin. We have 
generals of the calibre of Washington these days, but 
we have not yet found our Tom Paine. 


Something New under the Sun 


ROM southern California comes news that Judge 
Albert F. Ross of the Superior Court has ruled as 
“contrary to public policy and decidedly uncon- 


stitutional” deed restrictions against non-Caucasians, in ~ 


this case against Mr. Alex Bernal and his family. 
Mr. Bernal, who is of Mexican descent, had moved 
across the tracks into the restricted residential area of 
Fullerton where the “white” folks live in simple splen- 
dor. This bold decision should serve as a firm rebuke 
to a long scandalous policy of discrimination against 
Mexican-Americans. Several readers of The Christian 


Register have urged us to call attention to other than 
anti-Negro prejudice today obstructing the unity of 
the peoples in the United. Nations. The item referred 
to above is a good beginning. The article by Mr. Singh 
on freedom for India is a further contribution to this 
end. And it is an appropriate moment to ask: have 
you written your Congressman to vote for repeal of 
the Chinese Exclusion Act? It will most certainly 
come before the present session of Congress for action. 


Black Marhet Consciences 


Yee has been said in song and story about the 


rugged New England conscience.* The time 

has surely come for a nation-wide conscience 
on the entire home front which might be called the 
black market conscience. The church can do far more 
than it yet has done in developing in our own members 
strong moral convictions on consumers’ wartime duties. 
It should not require bombs and booby traps to teach 
us that trading in black markets, or buying without 
surrendering stamps, or taking needless train or auto- 
mobile trips lengthens the war and consequently costs 
more human lives. The OPA is a government agency 
of a people at war and not a political football with 
which we do not co-operate if we belong to a party out 
of power. It is an agency seeking to stop inflation, 
conserve food, feed millions of people, and speed vic- 
tory. Our minor failures to observe the rulings, when 
multiplied across the nation, will cost us much in taxes, 
in the value of the dollar and (what is far more im- 
portant) in months of precious time before the war is 
won. This matter is a moral issue and the alert church 
can make a truly significant contribution. Now is a 
good time for the New England conscience to get up 
to date. 

S. H. F. 


*We are acutely conscious that all too often the New England 
conscience was a purely literary creation of famous novelists and 
that the phenomenon often appeared with even greater vitality in 
other regions of the United States. 


FIGHTING BLOOD 


Reports reach this office from time to time of church 
groups and individual Unitarians making their contrib- 
utions to the Red Cross Blood Bank. In 30 months 
3,900,000 Americans have given 2 million quarts to aid 


the armed forces and civilians in such crises as the Bos- 
ton Cocoanut Groye fire and the recent Philadelphia 
train wreck. Four million pints are needed this year 
by the Army and Navy. What is your church doing? 
Have you your Red Cross “award of merit” for personal 
donations? 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN THE.U.S. §, 


R. 


The Meaning of Recent Events in the Russian Orthodox Church 
By METROPOLITAN BENJAMIN 


Arch- 


American 
diocese of the Russian Orthodox Church 


Metropolitan Benjamin, 


Head of the 


HE new Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia, head 
ik all the Russian Orthodox Church throughout 

the world, was enthroned in Moscow on September 
12. Formerly Metropolitan of Moscow and Kolomna, 
the Patriarch Sergius has been Acting Patriarch or 
Locum Tenens of the Patriarchal Throne since the 
death of Patriarch Tikhon in 1925. On September 8 
Metropolitan Sergius was elected Patriarch by a Gen- 
eral Conclave of the Bishops of the Russian Church in 
which all participated—those unable to reach Moscow 
voting by telegraph or cable, as did the Metropolitan 
of the Archdiocese of the Aleutian Islands and North 
America. At the same time a permanent Holy Synod 
was elected to act with the Patriarch in the supreme 
administration of the Russian Church. 

Thus the Russian Orthodox Church, after twenty 
years of emergency organization during which the 
whole Russian people have emerged strong and united 
from the Revolutionary years, now resumes the settled 
and regular organization under a Patriarch and a Holy 
Synod. This is the independent form of Church gov- 
ernment which the Church of Russia had before it was 
suspended by Peter the Great and, in 1721, replaced 
by a Holy Synod subject to the Czar through his 
appointed lay agent, the Ober-Procurator of the Holy 
Synod. In 1917, while the Czar’s government was 
crumbling and the Revolution rising, the Russian 
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-Church resumed the independent Patriarchal organiza- 


tion and elected the Patriarch Tikhon. He led the 
Church through the difficult years of conflict between 
the old aristocracy of Czarist Russia and the new ideals 
of a co-operative classless society in the emerging Soviet 
State. He formulated and enforced the requirement of 
total abstention from political propaganda and thereby 
achieved mutual confidence and respect between 
Church and State under the new circumstances of com- 
plete separation of ‘religious establishments from civil 
government. 


_ After his death in 1925 the policies and program of 
Patriarch Tikhon were elaborated and continued by 
Metropolitan Sergius and a Temporary Synod, since 
unsettled conditions and internal divisions made the 
holding of a General Conclave for election of a Patriarch 
inexpedient or impossible. . The leadership of the 
Metropolitan Sergius in uniting the Russian Church 
and the Russian people in the present war has shown 
both the unity of the Church internally and its strength 
and essential necessity in the life and spirit of the 
Russian people. This has made possible and expedient 
the holding of an elective Conclave of Bishops and 
the reorganization of the Patriarchate in its normal 
constitutional free and independent form. The con- 
fidence and respect which the Church has secured from 
the Soviet Government was demonstrated recently by 
the appointment of Metropolitan Nicholai of Kiey 
(chief assistant to Metropolitan Sergius) on the Goy- 
ernment Commission to investigate and report on 
German atrocities in the occupied areas of Russia. 
When Metropolitan Sergius, Metropolitan Nicholai, 
and Alexei, Metropolitan of Leningrad, informed 
Premier Stalin and Foreign Commissar Molotoff on 
September 4 that the Church planned an immediate 
Conclave of all Russian Bishops to elect a Patriarch 
and organize a permanent Synod, they were assured 
that the Soviet State had no objection, would facilitate 
the holding of such a convention and expected the 
Church to exercise all its rights and normal functions. 


It should be made clear that this does not place 
any degree of control or restraint upon the Church such. 
as was exercised by the Czar. On the contrary, it 


guarantees the complete independence of the Church 


in that separation of Church and State established by 
the Soviet Constitution. It is understood also that it 
guarantees for all the future the full right of elective or 
legislative assemblies and the organization of theo- 
logical seminaries. It is the fulfillment of the constitu-. 
tional guarantee of religious freedom as regards the. 
Orthodox Church. It is to be assumed therefore that 


it implies the full freedom of all other religious groups — 


to organize and exercise their faith in so far as they 
do so without injury to rights of others or political 
propaganda inimical to Russia. 
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INDIA IN THE WORLD FRONT 
AGAINST FASCISM : 


By R. LAL SINGH 


Member of the Indian National Congress 


|: presenting the case of India in as brief a manner 


as possible, one must consider the many complex 

issues already arising out of this cataclysmic 
struggle through which all humanity is passing. These 
issues, like the so-called “India problem,” must be 
solved during the course of the war or else they will 
tend to strengthen the morale of the defeatists and 
obstructionists (misguided patriots), who cry out to 
the far corners of the earth of the “insincerity” of the 
United Nations. The seeming inability of the British 
Government to change its policy toward the colonial 
empire provides these disruptive elements with weapons 
with which they sow disunity among the colonial 
peoples, and discord among the United Nations. It is 
necessary, therefore, that this unbending policy of the 
die-hard Tories of Great Britain be changed at once. 


Our Common Interest 


I am aware of the possibility that whenever the 
question of Freedom for India is brought up for dis- 
cussion in America misunderstanding of the issue is 
likely to result. In the course of seeking an objective 
solution to this most important issue, no conflict need 
arise out of such a discussion when the issue is of para- 
mount importance in the democratic opinion of both 
Great Britain and America, and of India as well. The 
common interests of all the nations struggling for 
survival require that a speedy solution be found in 
order to assure the fullest co-operation of India in the 
common cause. There are those who state that the 
problem of settling the Indian issue is to be solely 
Britain’s. On the contrary! While the greater responsi- 
bility of India’s future lies on Britain’s shoulders, it is 
nevertheless the prime concern of all the United 
Nations whose pronounced objectives in prosecuting 
the war to the very end are: (1) to defeat the Axis 
powers decisively; and (2) to establish the Four Free- 
doms among all peoples everywhere. 

India is a member of the United Nations, one of the 
original signatories of that historic Pact. 

But despite this fact, and despite the existence of 
a majority opinion sympathetic to the Indian people’s 
demand for freedom, there is still, among well-meaning 


American friends of Indian freedom, much confusion. | 


This confusion leads to interesting observations on the 
general public’s grasp of the meaning of total-global 
war and what this type of warfare demands of all 
nations waging it. On the question of Indian freedom, 
there is an uncertainty. The majority feels that India’s 
freedom is long overdue, but “is this the time, during 


. the war?” . 
a 


This existing confusion is understandable when one 
takes into account the enormous volume of propaganda 
let loose upon America via the press and the radio 
against Indian freedom now during the course of the 
war. Most of this form of propaganda is infantile in 
nature, thoroughly oblivious of sane thinking or objec- 
tive reasoning. It is composed of half truths and 
always draped with the most fantastic and unreliable 
observation of India’s religions. This form of propa- 
ganda is not only a grave injustice to a sister nation 
pledged in a common cause, but it also tends to crack 
the confidence and morale of the peoples of the United 
Nations and thus impedes a speedy victory over the 
common enemies of freedom. 

Disunity among the peoples of the United Nations, 
themselves struggling to ensure the continued existence 
of democratic institutions against the threat of Fascism, 
cannot now be afforded. For precisely the same reason 
we, the people of the United Nations, cannot afford to 
indulge in conniving with the opponents of freedom by 
retarding the full, free and equal participation of the 
Indian nation as fighting allies in the ranks of the 
freemen. 


Why Should America Be Concerned? 


This question, common among many asked of the 
writer, is posed by the serious student of current affairs 
as well as by the isolationists who forever see evil in 
any form of collaboration with Britain. 

At the outset, I may simply reply that India is a 
member of a coalition of nations pledged by common 
interests to wage war to the end until the Axis is com- 
pletely defeated and Fascism eradicated from the face 


R. Lal Singh, Editor of 
“India News,” Los An- 
geles, California. 


of the earth in this global war. But this reply would 
be rather incomplete. 

India is of paramount importance to the entire 
Allied global military strategy. India is of especial 
concern to America not by virtue of the established 
aims of the United Nations alone, but because Amer- 
ican men and women are now encamped on Indian soil 
and are daily being supplemented by thousands more. 
Stationed on Indian soil also are hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese, British and Anzac troops, all of whom share 
with the Indian people the desire to live as free men; 
all of whom are willing to share the responsibility of this 
desire in order that the future of freedom may be 
secured and that human progress may go on un- 
molested. 

Another reason why America should intervene and 
aid Britain in ending the present impasse in India is 
one which has to do with the speedy winning of the 
war and the establishment of a durable peace after the 
victory is won. 

Of the many needs for speedy victory, one is the 
need of mobilizing among all the United Nations all 
available man power and potential resources for total 
war. India, with a total population of approximately 
400 million, is still virtually unmobilized. Between 
India and China there is an inexhaustible reservoir of 
man power totalling approximately 850,000,000. In 
India, only by the establishment of a responsible 
national government now is it possible to galvanize the 
people into an all out win-the-war spirit, which at 
present is decidedly lacking. 

India’s potential resources, be it remembered, are 
second only to those of the United States. The need 
of the hour in India is the rapid expanding of Indian 
industries so as to make it possible for India to sup- 
plement the needs of the United Nations in the Pacific 
theatre of total war. 

India is contributing greatly to the war effort but, 
whatever the contribution, it is without the full spirit 
of co-operation in a common effort for the common 
cause . . . it could be overwhelming! 


Let’s Face These Facts 


All of India’s leaders are imprisoned, and rule by 
decree is the established form of government today; 
a blinded colonial policy seeks still to crush the spirit 
of the Indian people by withholding from them the 
civil rights of citizens. It is bad for morale—and 
morale, you'll agree, is as great a need today as quantity 
and the finest quality of fighting equipment for com- 
bating a ruthless and barbaric enemy. 

Though Japanese propaganda of “freedom” flowing 
into India unabated is said by high British officials to 
be of the nature of an “empty gesture,” it cannot be 
denied that a people divested through imprisonment of 
their leadership, having their civil rights removed and 
facing an immovable administration in the Government 
of India, cannot be counted upon to lend real, effective 
assistance to the Allied forces in India, or be of real 
usefulness in launching the offensive against the enemy 
in Asia. 
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You churchmen and women, as true Christians, 
must share this responsibility—the responsibility of 
seeing India at once established as a full, free and equal 
partner of the United Nations. You owe it to your 
kith and kin who are now on Indian soil. You owe it 
to the Christian principles upon which you base your 
hope for the future. It is your responsibility because 
India’s interest in freedom is not divorced from your 
interest in freedom. 

A free India now would lift the morale of all 
humanity. It would be a decisive death-dealing blow 
against the evil of Hitlerism and the poison of Fascism. 
It would speed the victory and guarantee the peace 
to follow. 


THE REGISTER QUESTIONNAIRE 


HEN Ralph Waldo Emerson addressed the 
Free Religious Fellowship in Boston in 1867 


he said: “I am glad there is a more realistic 
church coming to be the tendency of society, and that 


“we are likely to forget our obstinate polemics in the 


” 


ambition to excel each other in good works.” The same 
tendency is a firm desire of many readers of this maga- 
zine if the $22 answers to our recent questionnaire on 
The Christian Register can be taken as a criterion— 
and we think it can when we realize that the answers 
came from all over the United States and Canada. The 
editorial board appreciates the many scores of friendly 
comments of approval and good will. 

Fifty-six readers asked, as first choice, for articles 
on current religious problems, and 56 others made cur- 
rent social, economic and political problems their first 
choice. Historical and philosophical articles were 
requested as a second choice by 23 readers. Three 
features lead all others in what is read first: Unitarian 
church news (52), editorials (52) (this pleasant high 
count on editorials is due, we realize, to their position 
in the magazine and not to any special perspicacity in 
the editorial office) and “Unitarian Horizons” (36). 
Printed sermons are not popular; 3 read them first, 
17 never read them, and many others wrote cryptic 
marginal comments which convinced the editor that 
sermons are to be printed very sparingly. An amazing 
number read “cover to cover.” 

Series such as “This I Believe” were checked as a 
first, second or third choice by 110 readers. Unitarian 
Service Committee news is extremely popular as is also 
“For the Quiet Hour” and “Five to Six O’Clock,” the 
page for younger readers. Some felt “For the Quiet. 
Hour” was a poor title, others that it was uneven in 
quality. (Alas, too true!) Special issues are favored 
by 230 readers and opposed by 22. The average 
number for a year should be three or four. 

Of greatest value were the fresh and practical sug- 
gestions received for the improvement of the Register. 
The board will consider them all seriously. And to all 
those who filled out their questionnaires in full and 
often attached a long letter in addition, we can reassur- 
ingly say: “There will be no more quecueunan for a 
long, long time.” 
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TOWARD WHAT HORIZON, 
AMERICAN WOMAN? 


By BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


action, we expect to find purpose; where there 


ogres normal conditions, where there is much 


is much going, we expect to find direction. 
Under normal conditions . . . but the conditions of 
war are not normal. War has plunged American 
women into a whirl of new activities that lead—where? 

The short-range answer is easy: they lead, we hope, 
to victory—to unconditional victory at the earliest 
possible date. But beyond that? 

The trouble with much war-induced activity is that 
it is self-liquidating. We take a job in a defense plant; 
or roll bandages for the Red Cross; or work in a canteen; 
or conduct a salvage drive; or sell stamps and bonds; 
or organize a day school for the children of working 
mothers; or study home nursing; or join one of the 
women’s branches of the armed forces. Whatever we 
do, the new effort requires both that we reorganize our 
prewar life and that we learn new habits and skills. 
And herein lies the paradox—and the peculiar danger 
of a later sense of frustration: the better we do our 
job, the sooner the need of its being done will be over. 
One psychological peculiarity of war is that it always 
hurries people—myriads of people at once—into learn- 
ing new habits and skills that seem to become obsolete 
when war ends. - 

Much of our new expertness could, in plain fact, be 


~ well turned to the service of our peacetime society. 


But the story of war’s end seems always to be that of 
a world caught off guard by the peace for which it has 
been fighting; a world unprepared to put its war-gained 
habits to work quickly enough and with enough vivid 
purpose to forestall a psychological slump. We talk 
much about how war industries are to be converted to 
the production of civilian goods. We count such con- 
version a prompt necessity if we are not to face a 
disastrous problem of unemployment. But must we 
not talk with equal seriousness about how our personal 
wartime skills and habits are to be converted to the 
production of a better civilian world? Must we not 
realize that, from a psychological standpoint, idle habits 
may be as great a loss and as great a danger as idle 
hands? 

If we listen to much talk about what war is doing 
to the lives of women, we are reminded of the famous 
blind men who felt the elephant—one of them his leg, 
one his trunk, one his tail—and thereupon described 
him, with much mutual anger, as resembling a tree 
trunk, a piece of garden hose, and a rope. For war 
is meaning very different things to different women. 

To one woman it means living alone instead of with 
a husband upon whom she has learned to rely practi- 
cally and socially, as well as emotionally. It means 
having to handle a myriad details he used to handle, 


Bonaro Overstreet of New 
York City, psychologist, 
poet, educator, author of 
“American Reasons,’ and 
“A Search for a Self” 


having to make a myriad small decisions he used to 
make for her, having to find a substitute for the social 
group of husbands and wives she has belonged to ever 
since her marriage. 

To her nearest neighbor, it may mean the death of 
a son who was the only emotional stake she had in the 
world’s future. 

To a third woman, living a few doors away, it may 
mean a sudden new sense of importance. The volun- 
teer work she has taken on is making her feel, for the 
first time in years, that she really counts for something. 

To a fourth woman, war may mean the exciting 
memory of an impulsively romantic marriage—and the 
stark problem of mothering a child whose father has 
already been killed in action. 

To a fifth woman, it means chiefly: fatigue: the 
drag of trying, day in and day out, to handle both a 
factory job and a home. 

To a sixth, it may mean the fear that she will never 
marry: she is in her thirties—will the men who come 
back, even those her own age, not want to choose 
younger women? She has never geared her life to 
more than a stopgap job. Now she looks ahead—and 
wonders—but sees no lifetime occupation she can 
anticipate with joy... . 

To a seventh, war is giving the first chance she has 
ever had to achieve real status in a line of work she 
loves but in which, for years, she has been rated as of 


- secondary importance because she is a woman. 


To an eighth, war is giving the best chance she has 
ever had to meet men. Working in a canteen, she finds 
herself overcoming a shyness that has previously 
handicapped all her social efforts. Learning to laugh 
and talk with all sorts of people, she is gaining confi- 
dence in her power to make friends. 

To a ninth woman, enlistment in one of the women’s 
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branches of the armed forces has meant a chance to 
break away, with acceptable reason, from a parental 
managing of her adult life. 

To a tenth woman, similar enlistment is meaning 
a chance to lose her self-concern in a great social drive. 
She is discovering for the first time what it means to 
belong to a country—to serve that country—to care 
deeply about its traditions and aims. 

To an eleventh woman, war means escaping the 
drudgery of keeping house, year after year, on a bare 
subsistence level. It means getting out on her own, 
making new friends, working with good equipment. 

To a twelfth, it means having money in hand that 
she has not first had to beg from a husband who, in all 
her married life, has never put a dollar into her palm 
without tossing in for good measure a lecture on ex- 
travagance. 

The numbers could be endlessly multiplied. What 
is war doing to the life of the American woman? It is 
doing everything. It is giving her a desperate loneli- 
ness, a desperate fear of the future—or a new sense of 
usefulness and independence. It is pulling down her 
standard of living—or raising it beyond anything she 
has ever known. It is taking from her those she most 
loves—or giving her a new chance to make friends, to 
meet men, to love and be loved. 

The poet Edwin Arlington Robinson has written: 


“Nothing is ever as it was before, 
Where Time has been.” 


We might well change his word Time to the word War. 
Nothing is ever the same where war has been. War 
puts too many people into too many new situations 
for them ever to be again exactly their prewar selves. 
What are we women anticipating when war ends? 
Or are we simply trying, most of us, not to look ahead; 
not to think beyond the passing day? For our health’s 
sake and for the sake of our society we have now, in 
the midst of war, I believe, a fourfold obligation. 
First of all, we must, as individuals, try to under- 
stand what war is doing, not just to our own lives, but 
lo the very different lives of other women. I say this 
because I have been profoundly disturbed, often, by 
the lack of imagination many women show when it 
comes to feeling their way into the hopes and fears 
of other women. Either they take it for granted that 
their own special type of problem is the one type war 
produces, so that it tells them all they need to know 
about women in wartime; or else they become so self- 
absorbed that they are unwilling or unable to do any 


impersonal thinking whatever: to them war means ° 


what has happened to themselves, not what has hap- 
pened to millions of others variously caught in its toils. 

Second, we must—again as individuals—take stock 
of the new habits and skills we have gained during the 
war and plan ahead toward making specific use of 
these in some pro-social activity after the war. After 
all, if our work in the OCD or the Red Cross or with 
the children of working mothers has given us no new 
slant at all on the peacetime needs of our society, we 
must be peculiarly obtuse. 

Third, we must try to clarify our own convictions 
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about the future status—social, political, and economic 
—that we want American women to occupy. In point 
of fact, our bewilderment on this score goes well back 
beyond Pearl Harbor. It goes back for a number of 
decades—for at least one generation of women, and 
more probably two or three. Now that war has again 
forced new experiences upon us—new independence 
and, often, new loneliness and isolation—must we not 
begin to make up our minds about the kind of life we 
consider best for ourselves and other women in the 
modern world? Recently, a man who employs in 
defense work some three thousand young women said 
to me, “After this war, women can have practically 
anything they want—anything they are prepared to 
ask for. But,” he added thoughtfully, “I don’t think 
they'll get what they want—hbecause they’re not going 
to know what it is.” He was probably more right than 
we like to admit. 

Finally, because most of us are on the home front, 
while the men are away, we must as citizens help to 
plan the peace—help to get ready for the period of 
industrial, social, and psychological conversion to 
civilian living. Ours in no small measure will be the 
responsibility for the way in which our men are again 
fitted into the social life of their communities, for the 
way our internal problems of employment are handled, 
for the place America occupies in the postwar world. 

Because the home front is in our keeping, it is up 
to us to see that even our war-induced action, our 
war-stimulated busyness, is taking us somewhere: not 
in a meaningless squirrel-cage circle, but toward some 
horizon beyond which we can glimpse a better future 
for our individual selves, for women, and for human- 
kind. 


PROTESTANT PRESS MONTH 


The Christian Register jos with 250 other Prot- 


estant church magazines in observing October as 
Protestant Press Month. The President of the Asso- 
tiated Church Press, Dr. Bernard J. Mulder, has issued 
a statement which declares in part: 

“The amount and kind of mental food that is being 
fed to American people these days is almost staggering 
and terrifying. According to the latest figures, about 
50 million newspapers are being printed every day; 
55 million copies of weekly magazines come off the 
presses every week, and 95 million copies of monthly 
magazines are circulated every thirty days. 

“The average weekly, monthly and quarterly cir- 


culation of the Church Press is 13 million, this being 


distributed over some 1,000 periodicals. With so much 


reading matter which is utterly indifferent and so much | 


which is definitely harmful, is it not high time that 
the responsible leaders of the Church get squarely 
behind that agency which will assist them in their 
God-given task of making a better people and thus a 
better world—The Church Press? The Church Paper, 
as it fosters good reading, becomes in part responsible 
for the ideals, the standards, the conventions and the 
visions of a people. To this end, the spread of good 


reading, the Associated Church Press fosters Protestant 


Press Month.” 


- WOMAN AND THE POSTWAR WORLD 


By RAMONA SAWYER BARTH 


taboos and prejudices concerning women. One 

of the questions which the religious liberal is 
asking is: how can the temporary gains in this specific 
field be solidified into our social mores? 

The hand that rocked the cradle is now being 
proudly upheld by our advertisers—who are a graphic 
reflection of the public mind—as the hand that’s rock- 
ing the Axis. It is the hand that’s loading shells, 
running lathes, driving tractors and welding steel. 
True, that hand must still be well lotioned in anticipa- 
tion of a coveted furlough but, fundamentally, it must 
be useful. If we but thumb through a cross section of 
prewar magazines, we will realize how sharp the con- 
trast is between the role of women before this war 
and that of women today. Social disapproval of so- 
called “masculine” roles for women changes overnight 
to social approval. 

“Be fragilely feminine,” “Be like dresden china” 
the prewar advertiser writes ds he pictures a sheltered 
female with a perfectly balanced teacup displaying 
a pure silk hostess robe. “Wife, mother, hostess’”— 
but not business women—is the sales appeal of one 
life insurance company; before Pearl Harbor the busi- 
ness world was the essence of all that was cruel and 
harsh and “unwomanly.” “Slap the Japs efficiently 
in blue denims,” is the caption over today’s full-page 
advertisement for tough and sturdy garments. “Be 
beautiful” was, in general, the slogan before the war, 
To be sure, beauty is still a woman’s prerogative, 
according to the makers of Revlon nail polish, but now, 
as the fair but capable sex is urged to buy a new mili- 
tary brush fluff permanent, the emphasis is “be beau- 
uful and dutiful.” 

Our daughters are being subjected to an entirely 
new conditioning for American girls which, if it is 
permanent, will make the bridge club as remote in the 
future as candle molding is today. A mother who 
pulls her seven-year-old daughter to the store window 
which displays dolls and tea sets is likely to be yanked 
away again with an insistent “I don’t want a doll. I 
want a welding set.” 

Yesterday’s women, in general, were urged to buy 
our many timesaving gadgets for the leisure and free- 
dom they would give them. They should mortgage 
their husband’s pay check monthly for the new Bendix 
_ because then they “would be free to shop or work or 

play,” the promoters of that article insisted. Not so 
the woman of 1943 who can’t buy a Brillo pad, let alone 
a washing machine, no matter how much money she 
has to spend. She is still reminded of the freedom 
General Electric affords her but it isn’t freedom for the 
matinee or prolonged unnecessary shopping orgies; it 
is for some kind of meaningful work—long hours given 
voluntarily at the canteen or eight-hour paid jobs in 
the factory. — ; 


Ts crisis of today’s war is breaking down many 


. 


This change of social pressure is certainly good 
if we take seriously our liberal gospel that each indi- 
vidual, regardless of sex or color, should be free to 
develop unhampered by prejudice and custom. It 
leads the way to the feminism so well defined by 
Carrie Chapman Catt as “the world-wide movement 
of revolt against all artificial barriers which law and 
custom have superimposed between woman and human 
freedom.” 

The war is making Americans who have forgotten 
the suffrage struggle realize that certain ways of life 
we used to think were unnatural for women were 
merely uncustomary. Foremen in our airplane fac- 
tories from coast to coast make affidavits showing 
woman’s efficiency in all types of mechanical jobs, 
heretofore considered “masculine” work. Women by 
the thousands who before this war thought themselves 
capable of running only a vacuum cleaner are discov- 
ering they can run a business or a printing press just 
as well as anyone else! The war, in short, is showing 
us how unscientific was our prewar thinking about 
woman’s role. 

Will woman in the postwar world keep her present 
state of resourceful womanhood? This is the question 
that must be answered before we can tackle others 
such as: “How can women remake the world? Can 
women help win the peace as well as the war?” 

I maintain that today’s woman who is choosing 
work instead of shopping and playing is_ better 
equipped to talk, think and plan peace than the woman 
rightly featured before this war by the advertisers as 
the sheltered, pampered lady. She is a responsible, 
integrated, purposeful being, instead of the useless 
dilettante of yesterday. 

Will these women be legendary characters after this 
war? Will they continue in a peacetime equivalent of 


Ramona Sawyer Barth, lec- 
turer and author, familiar 
to Register readers for her 
recent articles on Lucretia 
Mott and Lucy Stone 


what they are now doing? Or will they go back to a 
parasitical or semi-parasitical existence? 

There are two types of postwar world possible for 
the American woman. One is a return to our economic 
system of scarcity—scarcity of goods and scarcity of 
jobs—a system which insists that profits are more im- 
portant than human capabilities crying to be used. 
If we return to this type of social order, the little girl 
now crying for a welding set will be conditioned to sob 
for her dollie instead—and she will get it. She will 
be urged as she grows up to concentrate upon consum- 
ing, whether it be real silk hose for her feet, Bayer’s 
aspirin for her head, or a Packard Eight to show how 
much money her husband makes. She will not be 
urged, as she is in today’s crisis of wartime, to produce. 
Dorothy Dix will tell her that concentrating on a 
home and husband and family is a full-time job, just 
as surely as today’s Ladies’ Home Journal proudly says 
a woman can work and run her home too! All the 
social pressures will be directed toward sending the 
women home. The women will think they should be 
happy in their “natural” role. But they won’t be. The 
give and take, the sense of responsibility which comes 
from being out in a world larger than the four walls of 
the home will be part of their inner make-up. They 
will subconsciously miss the vitality and productivity 
of their wartime life. They won’t know why rearrang- 
ing the living room furniture is no longer zestful and 
the proverbial new hat no longer gives a lift. Then 
the conflict, the nervous breakdown and the crowded 
offices of the psychiatrists, many of whom are predict- 
ing this state of affairs. ; 

There is another world which woman could have 
after the war—one where she will not only be free to 
use her potentialities other than those of wife and 
mother but where society will urge her to do so. 
Modern technological changes are coming into their 
own after this war. The running of a home will be even 
simpler than G. E. devices make it now. Whether 
meals will be reduced to dehydrated capsules is still a 
debatable issue, but wartime methods of communal 
kitchens and simplified cooking will be available for 
every housewife without the complications of point 
systems and rationing books. Methods of child care, 
communal nurseries and kindergartens, adopted now 
because it is imperative, could be continued; freeing 
even the most devoted mother from her family for cer- 
tain hours without having her conscience trouble her. 
Part-time jobs, fewer hours of working—these could 
become a reality enabling women to have their homes 
and children, and some form of work, volunteer or 
paid, that realizes their potentialities as they are today 
being realized in war jobs. The little girls of tomorrow 
could be conditioned to want a doll and a welding set 
too! If we utilize our unlimited resources for the 
economic, social and ethical well-being of all our people, 
there need be no reason for relegating women in 
America to the sphere of “kinder, kirche, kuchen.” 

Which type of postwar world does woman want? 
At the moment it looks as if women in volunteer work 
will return to Ma-Jongg and gossip fests after the war 
is over. All hands point to the disemployment, not the 
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employment, of women on paid jobs in the postwar 
world. President Roosevelt has assured the men in 
uniforms of jobs. What about the women? We have 
not set up, as the British have, a “Male Protective 
League” whose express function is to oust women from 
their jobs, but unspoken sentiment is all in that direc- 
tion. A Committee of the American Association of 
University Women, with Pearl Buck as its leader, states 
that at the moment no planning board in the country 
is concerning itself with the postwar world and women. 
At the present time it looks as if woman will be urged 
to be merely beautiful after the war. We will forget 
she is even capable of being dutiful. 

Mary Jones, now considered a heroine as she suc- 
cessfully takes a man’s place felling logs in Portland, 
Oregon, building battleships in Bath, Maine, and dis- 
mantling autos in Ohio, will be considered a brazen 
unpatriotic wench if she tries to keep that job when 
Johnny comes marching home. 

Is it a sin for today’s woman, who is realizing that 
she can be queen of more than her own kitchen, that 
she can run a business as well as a carpet sweeper, to 
want to continue to use her God-given abilities? Is it 
a crime for the modern woman to want to be of service 
to her family and the world in spheres beyond the ice- 
box and the tea table? 

Instead of adjusting themselves to the postwar 
world, whatever it is, women today should be demand- 
ing an adjustment of the postwar world to them. This 
is not a selfish request. In the long run, the woman 
herself, her children, her husband, and society cannot 
help but benefit when hitherto unknown human ca- 
pabilities are unleashed for the public good. 

Shall woman’s talents now apparent the country 
over be “on the market” after the war, or once again 
hidden under the bushel of convention and prejudice 
regarding woman’s sphere? Is today’s emancipation 
real—or merely for the duration? 


CHARM 
FOR A YOUNG PRIVATE 


Say goodbye to all you love, 

Kiss all you love goodbye; 

And take with you as you go 

All you love, compressed, to keep, 
Whether to live or die.... 

The rule of war will throw 

All you love in a play with chance, 
And death will fall from the air. 
Come back from the nightmare sleep, — 
Survive, if you may, the nightmare 
And find all you love in a trance— 
All you love: and the new world fair. 
(The world we make for you fair.) 


GENEVIEVE. TAGGARD 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE: 
EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 


By WALDEMAR ARGOYW, JR. 


trees along the winding campus paths, and the 
college he planted in the middle of an Ohio corn- 

field has become the most important experiment in 
American education. When the history of higher educa- 
tion in this country is written, Antioch College, at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, will stand forth as a constant 
pioneer blazing fresh trails through a scholastic wilder- 
ness where others feared to venture. No other college 
in the past hundred years has developed more pro- 
gressive and liberal theories of education, or has realized 
them as effectively in concrete practice. And not least 
significant in Antioch’s story is the fact that the two 
men primarily responsible for this distinction, Horace 
Mann and Arthur E. Morgan, were both Unitarians. 
Most people know of Antioch as the school where 
750 men and women students work half the time on 
“co-operative” jobs located all over the country, and 
go to school the rest of the time. This is the college’s 
most novel aspect. Its deeper significance lies in the 
fact that it has developed an educational program 
which, when realized in all its implications, comes close 
to being a way of life. “Education for democracy” is 
not a slogan at Antioch; it means that during his five- 
year enrollment there a student is so thoroughly 
indoctrinated with liberal ideas and in democratic ways 
that many of his life habits of thinking and action are 
patterned accordingly. To transform liberal theories 


l YHE elms that Horace Mann set out are stately 


Horace Mann, Unitarian 
layman, first President 
and founder of Antioch 
College. This statue 
stands on the Antioch 
College campus; the 
original is on the State 
House grounds in Boston 


in the interest of his ideals. 


into practical action; to make words like co-operation, 
responsibility, objectivity, democracy, come alive in 
the daily experience of its students—this is the genius 
of Antioch College. 

These are facts obvious to anyone who has had any 
contact with the Antioch experiment. What is not 
so obvious at first glance, but an integral part of 
Antioch’s history just the same, is the surprisingly large 
role Unitarianism has played in the progress of the 


- school. Indeed, at one point in its tempestuous first 


decade, Unitarian financial aid literally saved the 
college’s life. And in those critical early years just 
before the Civil War, Unitarian support and faith in 
what the school was trying to do meant more than any 
possible material aid. On Antioch’s Board of Trustees 
have served such eminent Unitarians as Edward 
Everett Hale, Robert Laird Collyer, Henry W. Bellows, 
Brooke Herford, Frederick Lucian Hosmer and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. Five living Unitarian ministers attended 
the college: Henry Secrist, ’88, John Malick, 01, H. Lee 
Jones, 26, Donald Harrington, withdrew °34, Waldemar 
Argow, Jr., ’38. 

In the decade before the Civil War, a liberal religious 
sect known as the Christians decided to found a new 
type of college in southern Ohio. To, put it mildly, 
their plans were revolutionary; an atrophied. educa- 
tional world was horrified to learn that the school was 
to be coeducational and nonsectarian, that it was to 
lay much greater stress on the sciences and that there 
was to be no racial discrimination.. Eastern schoolmen 
might have suspected that such an institution would 
choose a heretic as its president. It did. Leaving 
behind him a brilliant political career in the U. 8, 
Senate and the foundation for the first public school 
system in history, came the outstanding Unitarian lay- 
man, Horace Mann, first President of Antioch College. 

In a word, what Horace Mann wanted to do at 
Yellow Springs was to establish a school where the 
Theodore Parker brand of liberalism might be incul- 
cated and thence spread abroad. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
said no more than the truth: “No educational institu- 
tion in America has had a more prophetic story than 
Antioch. Here Horace Mann came in the zenith of his 
power, and his great heart flamed through six years 
Here for the first. time in 
the history of the world was the bold venture under- 
taken of establishing an institution of learning where 
the discriminations of sect, sex and race were to be of 
no value. It was an ideal worthy of the greatest 
prophet of education the United States has ever known, 
It was an ideal worthy the democracy dreamed of in 
the Declaration of Independence, in the minds of the 
Adamses and of Jefferson.” 
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Antioch welcomed its first students in 1853. It 
did not welcome but also received a plague of financial 
troubles which almost doomed the school before it was 
six years old. Virtually bankrupt from the start, built 
on too large a scale, Antioch was the only college west 
of New England which was not under the control of 
some denomination. Unitarians, mostly in Boston, 


were interested in the venture from the beginning and ~* 


they did what they could, but the obstacles were tre- 
mendous. Unitarian publications of the day darkly 
referred to Antioch’s treasury as “the bottomless pit.” 
Actually, the pit did have a bottom. On April 20, 1859, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, Antioch College was sold at auction 
for $40,200. 

That was the day on which Unitarian influence 
began in earnest. The college was repurchased, in good 
part with money from Boston. And the Christians, 
although often suspicious that the Unitarians might 
try to take over the school, rejoiced with pardonable 
hyperbole: “The world is almost without a parallel in 
the disinterestedness of their (Unitarian) liberality in 
the final rescue of Antioch College.” 

Reorganization took place along much the same 
lines as before, but this time with a wiser eye to finances 
—and a much louder Unitarian voice in Antioch’s 
affairs. Now, under the new charter, there were to be 
twelve Christians on the college’s board of trustees, 
eight Unitarians. Frequently seen on the campus 
were pilgrims from Boston and New England. Already 
in 1857, Mann had written Ezra Stiles Gannett that his 
efforts to interest the A.U.A. in the college were of 
“inestimable price.” And in 1864 came the finest con- 
tribution of all. Moved by an appeal for financial 
assistance, the A.U.A. voted to raise $100,000 for an 
Antioch endowment. True to its pledge it did, and the 
following year Edward Everett Hale triumphantly bore 
the money west. (That original $100,000 grant is 
intact today. Recent large additions to it now make 
Antioch’s endowment approximately $1,800,000.) 

The long, often bitter fight to keep Antioch from 
floundering took its toll of Horace Mann. Worn out 
by 16 and 18 hours of daily work in the college’s behalf, 
~ he died at Yellow Springs late in 1859. Antioch legend 
has it that Mann’s last words to his students, the words 
carved on the simple granite shaft to his memory on 
the college campus, were these: “Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory for humanity.” Few 
men have had more right to make that charge. 

Antioch’s history is sharply divided into two periods. 
The second, and probably the more important, period 
began in 1920 with the farsighted planning and leader- 
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ship of another outstanding Unitarian (now a member 
of the Society of Friends) and Vice-President of the 
A.U.A. from 1921 to 1928, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan. 
In the half century after Mann’s death, Antioch 
realized many of its founder’s dreams; but by 1920 
little was left save 39 students, 11 faculty members and 
a $15,000 budget. (Currently there are 750 students, 
105 faculty members, a $386,000 budget.) Dr. Morgan, 
who had already won national recognition as an en- 
gineer and who was later to become Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, had felt for years that 
something vital was missing in American education, 
that “ivory tower” was not only a phrase, it was a 
well-founded accusation. And so, when the trustees 
of Antioch in 1920 offered him its presidency ae carte 
blanche, he accepted the challenge. 

The new Antioch that evolved under Arthur 
Morgan had one primary thesis: that education must 
be integrated with life and with the whole social struc- 
ture. To that end, he arranged that all Antioch 
students spend half their time working on jobs outside 
the “ivory tower.” Today Antioch’s co-operative jobs 
are scattered through 20 states; 80 per cent of them 
have to do with some phase of the war effort. Dr. 
Morgan also realized what too few Americans realize 
even now: that a person must be educated for the 
responsible business of living in a democracy. Out of 
this conviction grew Community Government, a com- 
plete program whereby students and faculty members 
direct and control all of their own community affairs. 
Out of it grew Community Service, a plan whereby all 
Antiochians voluntarily and regularly perform some 
task for the general community good. In courses, in 
daily campus living, in every phase of Antioch’s 
activity, Dr. Morgan worked to realize his dominant 
theses: integration with the larger social order; educa- 
tion for democracy. 

When Dr. Morgan resigned the presidency in 1936, 
the trustees promptly chose as his successor Algo D. 
Henderson of the Antioch faculty. Following closely 
the educational principles of Mann and Morgan, Mr. 
Henderson has expanded the college’s interests and 
activities, and has placed it on unfamiliar ground— 
i.e., a position of promising financial security. 

Last March, in a series of lectures at the college, 
this writer made the following confession: “Antioch 
is the most religious place of which I know.” The audi- 
ence was vastly surprised—and a little incredulous. 
Why they were was not difficult to understand. Antioch 
is not much interested in institutional religion. It has 
not been impressed by the record of the churches— 
liberal or otherwise—in recent years; and yet withal 
it has gone ahead and developed a series of programs 
which, unbeknownst to itself, have been essentially 
religious in character. Working in an extremely prag- 
matic, matter-of-fact way, the college has realized more 
liberal religious principles in practice and action than 
any other institution of which I know. As you read 
about the following activities, check them against the 
preceding sentence. : 

Unitarianism’s “Statement of Faith” read at the 
May Meetings this year rightly suggested that the task 


of liberal religion today is to work to establish a single, 
united, free world, to transform the “brotherhood of 
man” from a hypocritical slogan into a living reality. 
Here is what Antioch is doing along those lines. The 
college’s Civil Liberties Committee works toward pre- 
_ serving essential liberties in wartime. The Committee 
of Correspondence, an idea originated by several 
Antioch students and patterned after a similar Revo- 
lutionary War committee, is spreading nationally. It 
discusses and exchanges ideas on democratic and post- 
war aims with like-minded groups on other campuses. 
Together with the board of The Antioch Review, an 
excellent quarterly of liberal opinion founded by a 
faculty group to discuss problems of democratic recon- 
struction, the college has held three conferences on 
postwar problems. In 1941, Antioch seniors voted to 
eliminate amiable rhetoric and boresome ceremonial 
at commencement time, and hold instead a. Conference 
on Progressive Action and Postwar Reconstruction. 
To it came speakers like Lewis Corey, Richard S. 
Childs, Max Lerner, Floyd W. Reeves. 

Most of Antioch’s courses have an eye to the future. 
There are several, for instance, on postwar reconstruc- 
tion. The basic required course in economics is called 
“Economics for War and Peace.” There is a course for 
engineers on “Technology and Reconstruction.” At 
Antioch a student may major in “Reconstruction 
Service” just as he might major in English or 
physics. But Antioch goes further than academic 


discussion. Under the leadership of Professor M. N- 
Chatterjee, a project is being developed which will 
bring to the college representatives from various: 
ethnic groups in this country. Those selected will 
undergo a carefully prepared training program de- 
signed to help them cope with their own and with 
other ethnic-group problems. Afterward they will! 
return, either to their own people in this country, or 
after the war will go to live as working members of 
communities in Europe and Asia. Casually, undramati- 
cally, here is liberal religion at work! 

But when you have read all about the place, what 
it has been and where it is going, still you have not 
discovered the secret of Antioch College. This secret 
has existed from the beginning; the letters of his first 
students to Horace ee prove that. Sometimes it 
is called “the Antioch spirit”; but it has nothing to do 
with maudlin sentimentality about the old school colors 
or the ivy on Memorial Hall. It is found in the deep- 
seated devotion of students and graduates alike to 
everything for which the college stands. There really 
is an Antioch spirit; visitors on the campus only a few 
days sense it and feel it. Probably it is the same spirit 
that always takes hold of men and women whenever 
they pioneer and live with large, new, farseeing ideas 
and theories. By its own pragmatic tests, or any other, 
Antioch far more than justifies the dreams, the labor 
and the agony of the lonely Unitarian from New 
England who was its founder and is its perfect symbol. 


Gor Parents and Jeachers 


COUNSELING THE ADOLESCENT 


By GEORGE G. HOWARD 


of the formative period of childhood. -The church 

as a character-building agency carefully works 
out its program of child instruction. The psychiatrist 
in his work lays great emphasis on correct methods of 
child training. Then, all too frequently in our thinking 
and planning, we jump from childhood to problems on 
the adult level. 

Wedged in between the period of childhood and 
adult life lies adolescence, the word which in its deriva- 
tion means becoming an adult. The adolescent has 
acquired sufficient sophistication to conceal many of 
his deeper problems from the direct, open expression 
typical of childhood. True, we now recognize that 
youth lacks the dramatic turbulence announced by 


| YOR years now we have recognized the importance 


G. Stanley Hall who pioneered in this field; neverthe- 


less, real needs characteristic of this age level do exist. 
Here we find the last opportunity for the relatively easy 
shaping of a “whole personality.” 

~The war affects us all. However, if we make com- 
parisons, we might concede that adolescents suffer most 
asa group. Those in the early adolescent stage show a 
restlessless, and in some cases a willful defiance, indi- 


cated by the increase in juvenile crime. They feel left 
out of the war effort even though most secondary 
schools sponsor community drives through the “Victory 
Corps.” These young people crave action; they are 
advised to study harder. The boys question the prac- 
ticability of studying many cultural subjects when they 
will be inducted in some branch of the service as soon 
as they finish high school. They also wonder what 
opportunity they will have to prepare themselves for 
occupations in normal times. Girls, even though they 
can continue their academic education, reflect) much 
of this same discontent. 

In the field of boy-girl relations, which mainly con 
cerns boys and girls of high-school age, the: war has 
certainly produced handicaps. Junior, at least, con- 
siders it a grave situation when he cannot’ use’ the 
family car to date his latest feminine find. Further- 
more, there are not the places to go nor the things’ to 
do that his older brother Charlie had enjoyed.’ Dances; 
in fact parties of all kinds, are run for those in service; 
even his “date” may leave him for a boy in uniform: 
The lure of a uniform’ presents a serious propio ‘espe- - 
cially in dealing with high-school girls. tit 


Gon Parents and Teachers 


In the field of pre-marital problems, which concerns 
later adolescence, the war has perhaps made even 
greater inroads. Girls realize there is and will be an 
increasing shortage of men. Should they marry some- 
body before they are consigned to the status of old 
maids? The young men in their turn question whether 
it would be the fair thing to marry in such chaotic 
times. If they marry should they plan for children? 
If they marry now, will they be as likely to study for 
a profession or a trade when the war ends? What 
training or skill do they possess to support a family 
in peacetime? These questions, and many more, have 
been asked by young people the writer has known 
through personal counseling. 


I 


We can now make a more intimate study of high- 
school students, especially juniors and seniors, from 
the perspective of boy-girl relations. Here, we see 
Jack who only yesterday scorned girls, even went out 
of his way to tease them, and in such conduct typified 
the spirit of his gang. Today, Jack patiently carries 
Mary’s books home from school, in fact goes so far 
as to suggest an ice-cream soda, which he knows will 
seriously decrease his week’s allowance. This shift 
in girl interest represents only a part of a rapidly 
changing picture. Jack quite suddenly realizes he is 
on his way to manhood, in fact even suspects he has 
arrived, but, how should he conduct himself in this 
new role? He desperately wants help, yet his pride 
restrains him from acknowledging his own ignorance. 
Here is a prospect for adolescent counseling, and high 
schools all over the country present the challenge of 
thousands of other Jacks. 

Mary, likewise, offers her problem. She feels at her 
age she should be given more independence. Why 
«can’t she decide when she should arrive home from a 
date? Why should her parents dictate the number of 
dates she can have in a week? And, take the question 
of her allowance, why should father know how and 
where she spends her money? Mary still must learn 
that freedom involves responsibility. 

Another typical problem concerns the adolescent’s 
transition from an egocentric to a social world. All of 
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us begin life in a world which revolves around ourselves. 
It is “his highness the king” or “her highness the 
queen.” Then, finally, admiring parents and friends 
remind us that we are just “one more person.” Gone 
is the sheltered, myself-at-the-center world of child- 
hood. Few adults make the complete transition from 
such an egocentric to a completely socially centered 
existence. This problem of transition lies at the heart 
of a great deal of the counseling with high-school youth. 

Jane asks her counselor with ill-concealed contempt, 
“Must I pet to be popular?” First, in answering such 
a question, the counselor must know just what petting 
means to the individuals before him. Then, whatever 
his personal views may be, he will hesitate on psycho- 
logical grounds to come out with a flat yes or no. To 
open the topic, he:may point out the undesirability of 
making petting one’s only outdoor sport. Whereupon, 
he can go into further detail, possibly with crayon dia- 
grams, showing how petting affects the boy differently 
from the girl. The boy’s emotional response becomes 
localized, while the girl experiences a mild exhilaration 
or glow over her whole person. The lowered emotional 
control due to fatigue, as a result of late hours, and 
stimulants, especially alcohol, should be indicated. The 
best answer to all such questions seems to be, “Here 
are the facts pro and con. On the basis of these facts 
supported by the proper attitudes I believe you young 
people can make the right decision.” Where the 
problem seems very serious an opportunity for per- 
sonal interviews should be given after the group lecture. 


II 


The pre-marital field offers perhaps even more 
fascinating work than the area of boy-girl relations. 
In a typical group meeting Esther finally asks a ques- 
tion that has been on the minds of several, “How can 
you tell whether you’re in love?” In answering this 
question the counselor states that love can in part be 
analyzed and put to certain rational tests. Under 
such headings as ideals, compatibility, and background 
he can outline the characteristics of a desirable mate. 
The emotional element of love centers around the com- 
posite dream picture one has of the perfect partner. 
When the “big moment” arrives this composite dream 
picture is superimposed on the real person. Disillusion- 
ment comes when discrepancies appear between the 
ideal and the real. 

A starry-eyed girl asks, “How can I make my mar- 
riage succeed?” She has listened to the counselor state 
that on an average one marriage out of every six ends 
in divorce. She desperately wants her marriage to 
Harry to be permanent. Much useful information can 
be given in reply to this question. We now recognize, 
for example, that marriage is a fifty-fifty relationship. 
However, there will be times when one partner in 
this relationship must go ninety per cent of the way 
in order to end a misunderstanding. False pride 
should not prevent what may appear as a temporary 
compromise. Divorces thrive on slight, unsettled dif- 
ferences that attract other little disagreements until 
they accumulate into a formidable problem. As a 
further consideration, we should remember that a 


well-planned budget helps in hurdling one of the 
problem areas in any marriage. 

The field of sex relations constitutes another prob- 
lem for many couples. The pre-marital counselor must 
be prepared to handle this topic objectively, not only 
in its limited physiological meaning, but also in its 
broader implications. Diagrams should be used to 
explain the reproductive organs of both the male and 
the female. Dickinson’s Birth Atlas showing the stages 
from fertilization to the birth of the baby will prove 
very helpful: The nature of the group and the coun- 
selor’s own ideas. on the subject will determine just 
low far he should go in this field. 


Ill 


What should be the requirements for a counselor of 
adolescents? First, is he the type of person who gets 
along well with young people? Do they naturally 
take to him? The personality factor plays a major 
role, especially in individual counseling. 

Next, as to academic requirements, what should 
the counselor know? The answer here is sufficiently 
staggering to make one hesitate to enter the field. 
Some encouragement may be derived from the fact that 
no one person can completely qualify as a specialist 
even in the limited fields of boy-girl relations and pre- 
marital counseling considered in this article. To be 
specific, the counselor needs considerable psychology, 
a good knowledge of biology and physiology, sociology, 
philosophy, ethics, economics, and a little history (espe- 
cially on marriage customs). Some legal knowledge 
concerning divorce would help. No one person can 
completely cover the whole field. However, we should 
note that the value of a rapport gained by one person’s 
following through with a group seems to outweigh the 
advantages of bringing in several specialists. 

Finally, there comes the question of background 
experience as a counseling requirement. Part of the 
counselor’s task will be speaking before selected groups, 
preferably combining both sexes although a few 
authorities still question the advisability of mixed 
groups. If the speaker remains on the lecture level, 
he may apparently succeed in substituting theory for 
experiental knowledge, that is knowledge gained from 
intimate personal contacts with young people. How- 
ever, when the lecturer meets an individual with a 
real, personal problem, theory must be combined with 
practical working experience. 

Who should do this adolescent counseling? The 
physician lacks time, he often fails to put his material 
across, and he covers just one phase of the problem. 
The public school teacher generally lacks the training, 
but given the training and ability, he must further 
consider the attitude of the Board of Education. How- 


ever, ideally this counseling work for the high-school 


age should be an integrated part of the whole school 
program. Each teacher should contribute to the total 
program according to his subject and his ability. Un- 
fortunately, that ideal seems to lie in a distant future. 
The minister is the other person who naturally comes 
to our mind in connection with adolescent counseling. 
Is this just one more job for the overworked preacher? 


Lae paaait add Sein 


This much can be said—a few ministers could rather 
easily prepare themselves for the task. Sooner or 


later a planned approach should be made to this adoles- 


cent need for trained counselors. 

In conclusion, the following general observations 
may be made. First, the interim answer to adolescent 
needs seems to lie with qualified ministers and other 
socially minded and properly equipped workers. Second, 
in considering the eventual solution of this problem, we 
should recognize that the specialist on adolescent coun- 
seling will need skilled individuals in other fields to 
help round out his program. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC. 


London, 9th 


Dear Sir, 

Thank you for your letter of June 4th, 1943 
which I only received after my return to Great Britain. 

I must therefore apologise for not having been 
able to send the article requested for the Unitarian 
Magazine, I have, however, read the "Christian Register" 
which you enclose and I was impressed by your endeavours 
to bring religion closer to life and to work for the 
improvement of mankind and the world, 

I wish you much success in the realisation of 
your programme and with cordial greetings, 

I remain, 


Yours truly, 


Lue 
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Al Book te Read Aloud 


By permission of the Viking Press 


From “‘Adam of the Road.”’ 


HE pleasant custom of reading aloud in the family 

circle has run up against pretty stiff competition 

in these modern days, but it hasn’t lost any of the 
advantages that gave some of us our happiest childhood 
memories. We are so busy—or think we are—that it 
isn’t easy to find the necessary time. We are so con- 
scious of the special strains of war conditions that we 
find it difficult to get into the right mood. We are too 
tired by the added responsibilities and anxieties of our 
strenuous days to relax into the state of mind that 
reading aloud demands. There are plenty of reasons 
for neglecting the old custom; but it’s a pity to let 
them persuade us to abandon it, for few more richly 
rewarding experiences are to be found. 

The best sort of book for reading aloud in a family 
group is one that appeals to a wide range of ages. The 
supremely gifted writer in this respect—so many of us 
would say—is Charles Dickens, but there are many 
others. To write a story that boys and girls will listen 
to with keen delight, and in which both young and old 
adults will.take keen interest, is a task for genius; but 
when such tales are found, they are a treasure beyond 
price, a resource for building the sense of family unity 
that is unequalled. They. exist in plentiful numbers, 
some of them among: the classics of literature, others’ 
with no such pretensions but grand books just the same. 
All we have to do is hunt for them, and use them, and 
grow to love them. 


Adam of the Road 


It is a temptation to draw up a list, with the implied 
suggestion that it is the best list; but I will resist that 
impulse, in order to yield to another. I want to 
nominate~a recent comer for the honorable society of 
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“perfect” books to read aloud in a family cirele. Its 
title is Adam of the Road, its author Elizabeth Janet 
Gray. It is published by the Viking Press, and it costs 
two dollars. Incidentally, it was awarded the New- 
bery Prize last spring. 

Yes, it’s a “children’s book”; but I should be sorry 
for any adult who couldn't enjoy following the adven- 
tures of Adam, the son of Roger the Minstrel, through 
England of the thirteenth century. The end papers 
give a fascinating map of the travels, from St. Alban’s 
Abbey to London, from London to Winchester, then 
back again and on to Oxford, where the story ends in 
April, 1295. The illustrations, by Robert Lawson, are 
beautifully done, and any boy who owns a spaniel will 
adore the pictures of Nick. My guess is that you could 
always identify the thirteenth century for a youngster 
who had read this book by saying, “That’s the time 
when Adam of the Road was a boy.’ And I doubt 
whether even Mr. G. G. Coulton could pick many flaws 
in the historical accuracy of its picture of that glorious 
period. 


Going to London 


Lest you imagine that my enthusiasm has run away 
with my good judgment, let me give you a sample. 
Adam is riding behind his father on a great war horse, 
going to London, “with Nick at his heels and the world 
before him.” 

““The Romans made this road, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years ago, said Roger. ‘It will be here 
hundreds and hundreds of years after we're gone.’ He 
turned in the saddle so that he could see his boy’s face 
while he talked. Adam looked away from the road and 
into Roger’s keen, kindly eyes so close to him. 

“*A road’s a kind of holy thing, Roger went on. 
‘That’s why it’s a good work to keep a road in repair, 
like giving alms to the poor or tending the sick. It’s 
open to the sun and wind and rain. It brings all kinds 
of people and all parts of England together. And it’s 
home to a minstrel, even though he may happen to be 
sleeping in a castle.’ 

“It was, somehow, a solemn moment. Four wild 
swans flew overhead just then, and made it so that 
Adam never forgot what Roger had said and how he 
looked when he said it.” ary 

That’s good writing, but it’s more than that. It’s 
good religion. A road’s a kind of holy thing. Why? 
Because it’s open to sun and wind and rain, because 
it brings all kinds of people and distant places together. 
That’s the religion of outdoor living and of human 
fellowship. It’s a good kind of religion, whether in the 
thirteenth century or the twentieth or the first; and 
it is set forth in terms that a boy can understand and 


accept far more easily than those of monks or friars 
or parsons. A boy can understand them and so can his 
father and his mother. It will be very quiet in the 
family circle when you get to the end of that chapter. 


Don’t Rub It In 


Some part of the power lies in the suggestions of 
restraint. A road’s a kind of holy thing. It was, some- 
how, a solemn moment. There is no attempt to put 
into words how Roger looked, but Adam remembered. 
I wish all the professional writers on religion for 
children knew how to exercise a similar restraint. Boys 
and girls resent having a teacher, or an author, point 
out too definitely the things they are supposed to see 
and the value they are supposed to place upon them. 
They call it “rubbing it in,” and it is one of the beset- 
ing sins of parents and elders generally. Even preachers, 
facing the adult congregation on Sunday morning, 
might do well to remember that some things make a 
stronger impression when they are not overemphasized. 
The listener, like the reader, likes to have it taken for 
granted that he has a brain and an imagination of his 
own. 


Home to a Minstrel 


Roger knew what the road meant to a minstrel in 
the thirteenth century. It meant long, weary hours, 
many a time of uncertainty and peril; but it also meant 
a living, and the fulfilment of his deepest desires. In 
a single word, it meant home—the place where he felt 
most secure, happiest, most surely himself. That, too, 
is a discovery that belongs within the broad experience 
of religion, and one that appeals directly to boys and 
girls and adventurous spirits of every age. There is 
a security of the abbey which is religious also. There 
are souls to whom only the restriction of monastic aisles 
seems homelike. But this religion of withdrawal is no 
more genuine than the religion of the road, and for 
many hearts it is far less alluring. Retreats are for 
weary people; the risks of the highway, for those who 
still know “youth’s arrowy thrill” in their veins—and 
of these was Roger the minstrel. Even though he slept 
in a castle, it was only something that “happened” to 
him. His real home, with the security and faith and 
exultation that made life worth living, was the road. 
And he knew how to share that experience with his 
son Adam. 

It’s a boy’s book, but it’s also a book for parents 
who want to make their own faith in the splendor of 
life a reality to their children. I wonder what the 
author of the book would think if she were told that 
it is a superb textbook in the fine art of religious 
education! F. M. E. 


— We are all of us children of earth—grant us that 
simple knowledge—grant us a common faith that man 
shall know bread and peace—that he shall know justice 
and righteousness, freedom and security, an equal 
opportunity and an equal chance to do his best, not 
only in our lands, but throughout the world. 

; SrepHen Vincent Benet 


- 


DAYS 
Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 
To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 

Ratex Watpo Emerson 


If anyone feels that the language which the Church 
asks him to use is exaggerated—“We do earnestly 
repent and are heartily sorry for these our misdoings; 
the remembrance of them is grievous to us; the burden 
of them is intolerable”’—then let him think of slums 
and sweating and prostitution and war, and ask if 
the burden of these is not grievous, and if the burden 
of them ought not to be intolerable. Let him remem- 
ber that these horrible things are there, not because 
some men are outrageously wicked, but because millions 
of men are as good as we are, and no better. 

Wriu1am Tempie* 


I feel so horribly unideal and different to what I 
could and might and ought to be... . I am getting 
more and more soft and dependent on comforts, and 
this I hate. I want to endure hardness, and instead 
of that I enjoy hotel dinners and prefer hot water to 
cold, and so on—all bad signs, and something must be 
done to stop it. . . . I suppose that anyone who 
bas any feeling at all for trouble in other people finds 
more and more of it, every year as he grows older. 
Sometimes it seems overwhelming—as though one 
could see no way of getting clear of it except by run- 
ning away... . 

We are perhaps half-way, who knows. . . . God give 
us grace to persevere and die in harness, remembering 
this is not our best. Epwarp WILson* 


COLLECT FOR EVENING 


O God, who faintest not, neither art weary; whose 
everlasting work is still fresh as thy creative thought; 
we bless thee for the pity of night and sleep, giving us 
the rest thou never needest. We would lie down each 
evening in peace and thankfulness, and commit the 
folded hours to thee. But, O Lord, through toil and 
repose, save us from any fatal slumber of the spirit: 
and keep us through life to the holy vigils of love and 
service, as they that watch for thy morning of 
eternity. Amen. 

JAMES Martineau 


*From Inner Light: Second Series, edited by Edith R. Richards. 
By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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The Religion of an Automobile 
By FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN 


Oi morning I went to my garage to get the 


car to drive to the city. As I went into the 

garage, the automobile said to me, “Good morn- 
ing, Dr. Griffin. This is Sunday so I suppose you are 
going to town to church.” I said, “Yes,” and then the 
car said, “You are a minister of religion and sometime 
when you have the leisure I would like to talk with you 
about religion. You know I have a great deal of time 
to think while I am standing here in the garage and 
when you park me beside the street and I am looking 
at the church, I think about religion and I would like 
to talk with you about it.” I said that would interest 
me very much and so, a few days later, I said to the 
car, “Now we can have our talk on religion. Will you 
tell me what is particularly on your mind?” Then the 
car said, “One Sunday when the windows of the Chapel 
were open I heard you say something about the mean- 
ing of life, and I have been thinking about the mean- 
ing of life for an automobile. I don’t think that it 
is found in the number of miles I have gone or whether 
I have just been washed, and I know it isn’t to be 
found in being parked. There was one of the boys in 
your Sunday School who said something as he was 
passing me that I think states my idea of the mean- 
ing of life for an automobile. The boy said that he 
was ‘going places.’ I like to go places and that to me 
is the meaning of life.” 

“Well,” I said, “that sounds very good to me. You 
have been ‘going places’ for a long time and you must 
have learned much as a result. Won’t you tell me 
about what you have learned?” Then the car said, 
“Everywhere I go there are signs which say, ‘Keep to 
the right.” I think that is wise. If you go to the left 
that is the wrong side and you may get in trouble 
and you may cause trouble to other cars. And then 
there is the rule for automobiles which is very simply 
stated: “Go straight. Keep in line.’ That is the short- 
est distance and it is the safest. Then I think that a 
car shouldn’t wobble, and then there is something else 
I have learned, that whenever you come to an inter- 
section you should slow down. At many intersections 
they have red lights, but you never know what some 
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other automobiles will do and so I believe we should 
always slow down.” nie 

“One Sunday,” the car continued, “when I was 
parked by the side of the Parish House, I heard a 
great many things and I made up my mind that I 
must be a Unitarian.” “Well,” I said, “that interests 
me of course, but I would like to know why you think 
you are a Unitarian.” “Well,” the car said, “there are 
several reasons. One is because I like the hymns you 
sing. One of those hymns is ‘Forward through the 
ages in unbroken line.’ Now that is a part of my auto- 
mobile philosophy: to go right forward and to keep 
in line. And then I like the hymn which you call 
‘America the Beautiful. Why, I went to Valley 
Forge when the dogwood was all in blossom and I felt 
sure then that there couldn’t be any place in the world 
as beautiful as America. But there is another reason 
why I think I am a Unitarian. The teachers in your 
Sunday School tell the boys and girls just exactly what 
I believe. The teachers say almost every Sunday, 
‘Keep right. Go straight. Don’t wobble. They say 
so much about these things that I think they must be 
a part of their creed—and they are a part of my creed. 
And then in your school I have often heard the teachers 
talk about the keys which start people going, and 
the three keys which they talk most about are faith, 
lope and love. One of the teachers said one Sunday 
that people just stood still if they lost those keys. Then 
they say a good deal about different kinds of people 
in the world, of different races and nationalities and 
churches and that people can be friends even if they 
do have different religious faiths and belong to differ- 
ent races. There are Chevrolets and Packards and 
Lincolns, and automobiles can be friends just the same 
as people can be friends. But perhaps best of all I 
like what you say in your school about always going 
forward no matter what happens. Always go forward. 
This is why I think that I am a Unitarian.” 

“Well then,” I said to the car, “I like what you 
have told me and I wonder if you wouldn’t be willing 
to preach for me some Sunday.” “No,” the car an- 
swered, “I don’t think I could do that. You wear a 
hood and I wear a hood but I don’t believe that people 
would be accustomed to my hood in the pulpit. But 
if I did preach, there is one sermon that I have in 
mind. The subject of the sermon is ‘How to Take 
Hills... You know I have heard so many people in 
these days talking about their troubles and the hard 
road they have to follow and ‘it seems to me that I 
would like to tell them what I know on that subject. 
When you come to a hill just face it and, if it is very 
steep, go into second. You know that. going into 
second means more power and less speed. If you do 
that you will surely reach the top.” “But,” I said, “hills 
don’t always go up—sometimes they go down. What 
have you to say about that?” The car said, “In going 
downhill one must be doubly sure that the car is under 


control and when the car sees a curve ahead, to put on 


the brake. 


There is sure trouble in coasting down- 


hill.” 


“Well, that would be a fine sermon,” I said. “We 
have a lot in common and really have the same re- 
ligious faith.” And then the car interrupted me and 
said, “But before you go, I want to ask you a question. 
I am not quite sure about the meaning of Church and 
Sunday School. What are they for?” “You think about 
these matters,” I replied, “what is your opinion?” The 
car said, “Well, I think Churches and Sunday Schools 
are just like service stations. People have to come to 
get straightened out and to have their batteries 
charged. Am I right?” “Yes,” I said, “I think that 
is really what a Church is for. I must go now, but 
before I leave, I must tell you that I think you have a 
perfectly splendid religion. I shall always remember 
it and always be very grateful to you for telling me 
about it.” 

Just then the alarm clock sounded and I woke up— 
my conversation with the car was a dream! 


CHILDREN OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Children are helping now in many countries to win 
victory in the war and prepare for citizenship in a 
world family of nations. The picture above shows 
a group of boys from Belgium working on farms in 
England. They are helping with England’s serious 
problem of harvesting enough crops for civilians, 
refugees and fighting men. 


Miss Frances Woop who writes regularly for this de- . 
partment is visiting Unitarian churches in the South- 
west and on the West Coast. She will send an article 


about her experiences in Washington, Oregon and 
California for the December issue. 


A MESSAGE FOR PARENTS 


Children of the Church in Wartime. By Mutprep 
Wivser. New York: Friendship Press, Inc. $.25. 
Many articles and pamphlets on this subject have 
been written in the past year. In my opinion this is 
by far the best. Written by one who has had wide 
experience in the field of children’s work, it covers 
thoroughly and thoughtfully those phases of the prob- 
lem which are the special concern of all religious educa- 
tion leaders. It is easily adaptable for use in programs 
of teachers’ meetings or of parents’ groups and will give 
everyone who reads it needed information and helpful 
suggestions for the guidance of children in wartime. 


Frances W. Woop 
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The Register Recommends: 


MOVIES 


Watch on the Rhine (Warner Brothers) with Bette 
Davis and Paul Lukas. Directed by Herman Shum- 
lin. The film version of Lillian Hellman’s great 
stage success should be seen by every American 
during the next few months. It has not an equal 
for power and eloquence since Pearl Harbor. Holly- 
wood can produce great pictures. 

So Proudly We Hail (Paramount) with Claudette 
Colbert, Paulette Goddard and Veronica Lake. An 
honest and dramatic salute to American Army 
nurses. A first-rate war picture. 


BOOKS 


The Fall of Paris by Ilya Ehrenburg. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $3.00. “A masterpiece which 
stirs the contemporary and, at the same time, makes 
great history.”—Lion Feuchtwanger 


RADIO 


Church of the Air. This nation-wide network program 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Company will pre- 
sent Rev. Richard M. Steiner, Unitarian minister 
of The Church-of Our Father, Portland, Oregon, 
on Sunday, October 10, at 10:00 a. m., Pacific Time 
(1:00 p.m. E. W. T.). Mr. Steiner’s sermon subject 
will be “Retribution.” 


For This We Fight. NBC, 7:00 p.m., E. W. T. This 
Inter-American University of the Air program on 
October 23 will feature “Better Houses—and 
Cheaper.” Speakers: John B. Blandford, Adminis- 
trator of the National Housing Agency; Lewis 
Brown of The Johns Manville Co.; and Norman Bel 
Geddes, designer. 


RECORDINGS 


Square Dances, by Carson Robison and his Old Timers, 
dance calls by Lawrence V. Loy. Columbia, $2.62. 
Formation, description of general calls; words on 
inside covers. Splendid for recreation programs in 
local churches. 


SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Bamboo rafts on the Rio Vinces 
near Pichilingue, Ecuador 


EXPLORING 
A NEW CONTINENT 


This is the first published report by 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, Acting Executive 
Director of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, on his recently concluded survey 
of the refugee situation in South America. 


A Bout four years ago the New 

World Resettlement Fund was or- 
ganized to settle in the New World non- 
Communist Republican Spanish refugees. 
The plan of bringing these refugees from 
France collapsed with the collapse of 
France. Instead, two groups of Spanish 
refugees were taken from the Dominican 
Republic and finally settled in Ecuador 
at Las Palmeras, about 35 miles west 
of Quito on the road to Santo Domingo 
de los Colorados. 

The colony was called the Simon 
Bolivar Colony. The land was moun- 
tainous and covered with timber so that 
the colonists, between 50 ‘and 60 in 
number, supported themselves by cut- 
ting and selling timber and charcoal. The 
representative of the Fund and director 
of the colony was Mr. Arthur Fried, a 
competent young American from New 
York. 

In the course of time, the colonists 
moved away from the colony and estab- 
lished themselves elsewhere in the coun- 
try, some in agriculture, some in fishing, 
some in industry, some in business. They 
made admirable immigrants, and all of 
them were moderately successful. The 
government of Ecuador regarded them 
highly. 

Before the American occupation of 
North Africa, the New World Resettle- 
ment Fund offered to turn over its colony 
to the Unitarian Service Committee. At 
that time we were greatly interested, be- 
cause the contract between the govern- 
ment of Ecuador and the Fund made 
possible the settlement of many refugees 
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from Europe and Africa. Funds, how- 
ever, were not available and when at 
last, through the generous support of 
the National War Fund, they became 
available, the whole world situation had 
so radically changed that the Unitarian 
Service Committee was doubtful whether 
we could make any use of the colony 
or the contract. 

From another source, however, it had 
come to our attention that there were 
hundreds of Spanish Republicans settled 
temporarily in the Dominican Republic, 
from which the colony had been first 
recruited, who were suffering from under- 
nourishment and demoralization, and 
who should be moved—if possible to 
another land. 

The committee, therefore, decided that 
the situation in both countries should be 
carefully studied, and I was commis- 
sioned to fly down to the equator to 
see whether the colony and its contract 
with the government could be utilized 
by our Committee, to see what oppor- 
tunities existed in Ecuador for refugees, 
and whether visas could be secured for 
them. I was also requested to visit the 
Dominican Republic to study the condi- 
tion of the refugees there, to see whether 
some of them might wisely be moved to 
Ecuador, and if not to see whether 


bring other refugees into Ecuador we 
could work under the existing immigra- 
tion laws, and no special contract with 
its binding agreements and its. possible 
penalties would be necessary. There- 
fore, my attention was quickly diverted 
to other possibilities. And in them La 
Fomento figured prominently. 

The Corporacion Ecuatoriana de Fo- 
mento, popularly known as La Fomento, 
was established in June, 1942, principally 
for the encouragement of agriculture in 
Ecuador. The importance of its work 
is now magnified by a loan of $10,000,- 
000 from the United States to increase 
the production of food and certain raw 
materials essential to the prosecution of 
the war. It is governed by a board of 
six, half American and half Ecuadorian, 
and some of the best brains that Amer- 
ica can produce are on the staff. 

The Fomento works very closely with 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
which has been functioning since Janu- 
ary of 1943 as the result of a three- 
way agreement between the Ecuadorian 
Minister of Agriculture, the Fomento and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The task of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station is to conduct research on 
rubber, fibers, oils, drugs and insecti- 
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Dr. Joy (left) on the river boat on which he ate and slept during a portion 


of his South American trip ; 


something could be done for them in the 
Dominican Republic itself. 

It was quickly evident in Ecuador that 
the liquidation of the affairs of the 
Simon Bolivar Colony had_ progressed 
too far to be stopped, and that the 
actual land and other physical assets 


possessed little value to us for the fur- 


therance of a larger immigration. It 
also became clear that if we desired to 


cides. Less important are incidental 
studies of food-crops and livestock for 
subsistence purposes only. 

The Fomento has acquired a large 
tract of land on the Palengue River in 
the province of Los Rios, on the coastal 
plain at the foot of the western range of 
the Andes, or Cordillera Occidental. Here 
also the Agricultural Experiment Station — 
will have its chief center. 
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At the Agricultural Experiment Station in Ecuador (Dr. Joy left) 


The project, backed by American 
brains and money, promises to be a most 
important undertaking for the future of 
Ecuador and the postwar program. This 
part of Ecuador is largely unpopulated 
and inaccessible, yet it has what is said 
to be the richest soil in the world, sev- 
eral meters deep. It is in the tropical 
lowlands of the country. There are 
sanitary problems to solve, malaria to 
contend with. But the Americans in 
charge are enthusiastic about it, and be- 
lieve that the place can be made as 
healthy as American genius has made 
the Canal Zone. They intend to live 
there themselves. 

One thing alone endangers the project 
—the shortage of labor. In view of this 
fact, the Fomento is willing to provide 
livelihood and employment to as many 
capable workers as can be brought into 
the country, using first the bachelors and 
then, afterwards, when homes have been 
prepared for them, the families. A doc- 
tor, hospital, school, pure water and 
other necessary sanitation would be pro- 
vided and each worker would receive, 

-in addition to his living, a wage rate in 
accordance with existing standards. 

Here, then, was the opportunity for 
work and security I was seeking. It 
was not the only opportunity. I <lis- 
covered that there were many other 
chances to place individuals in agricul- 
ture and industry. And the Ecuadorian 
government was not only ready, but 
eager to grant the visas. 

It was with some confidence in the 
situation, therefore, that I flew to the 
coast of Venezuela, and then over the 
coral islands of the Caribbean Sea to 
Ciudad Trujillo in the Dominican Re- 
public. There I found the situation of 
the- refugees as it had been reported 
to me. 

Of the 3500 Spanish refugees admitted 
to the country only about 900 remain. 

_ Most have left, and they are still leaving 
in small numbers. They have gone in 
the main to Mexico, but Panama, Chile, 
Argentina and other South American 


countries have attracted some of them. 
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‘When they first arrived, they were 
put into agricultural camps but no 
proper provision for them was made and 
little equipment provided. Many have 
drifted away from the camps to the 
cities, where they are making a meager 
and precarious living. 

In addition to the Spaniards there is 
a small number of other refugees, Aus- 
trian, German, and so on. Their condi- 
tion is very much the same. Probably 
the total number of refugees is about 
one thousand. 

Of course, it would not be good social 
practice to move to Ecuador men and 
women whose problems could be solved 
better by’ sending them elsewhere. This 
is the case with some groups and _ in- 
dividuals in the Dominican Republic. 

Neither would it be good social practice 
to send to Ecuador people who, with a 
little help, could be established in the 
Dominican Republic. It was quite vvi- 
dent from my hasty study of the sub- 
ject that the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee could very wisely spend some 
money to give refugees in the Dominican 
Republic the start that they need, right 
where they are. 

There can be no doubt, however, that 
some hundreds of these refugees in the 
Dominican Republic might wisely be 
transferred to Ecuador, where they 
could be established at Pichilingue, the 
American development on the Palengue 
River, or elsewhere in the land under 
our guidance and with our help. And 
exactly the same opportunity exists for 
properly qualified refugees from Spain 
and Portugal. 

My recommendations have been 
drawn up and presented to the Unitarian 
Service Committee. And it may well be 
that by the time this article appears the 
Unitarian Service Committee will have 
invaded South America and the West 
Indies with its mission of mercy. It is 
comforting to think that while the al- 
lied armies push on to certain victory, 
the ambassadors of good will and benefi- 
cence are likewise reaching out into 


‘new lands to servé and to bless. 


NORMAL GROWTH 


“To Mr. and Mrs. Dexter with thou- 
sand thanks” is written by an eleven- 
year-old boy across his photograph 
which has just arrived at the Service 
Committee’s Boston office in a_ letter 
from our Lisbon headquarters. If this 
particular case history from our over- 
seas relief work were to be entered on 
a routine report, it would fall under 
the heading of “relief allowances for 
special cases.” 

But told in terms of human happiness 
and well-being for one small boy, in Dr. 
Dexter’s own words, it reads like this: 

“An eleven-year-old boy and his father 
were able to escape from France al- 
though the mother, a French woman, 
was arrested and imprisoned by the 
Gestapo because of her activities for the 
Gaullists. They brought some money 
with them to Portugal and because of 
Portuguese relatives were allowed to re- 
main here, where the father manages to 
make a precarious living by occasional 
journalistic work and by giving French 
lessons. 

“After the money that he had been 
able to bring with him was exhausted, 
he found it difficult to provide proper 
food for the boy and could do nothing 
about his schooling. They appealed to 


Ruy, the little French boy who is 
so grateful for a chance to go to 
school 


us and we supplied the needed clothing 
and school supplies. 

“When we measured him for the 
clothing, we marked the boy’s height on 
the door of our office. This pleased him 
so much that he returns regularly to 
measure his growth. 

“We also supply a small monthly sum 
to supplement the father’s earnings and 
in this way keep the boy healthy and 
in school where he is making a very 
good record.” 


DO YOU KNOW THE U. W. 5. GC. ? 


The War Service Program Expands 
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The Unitarian churches of the United 
States and Canada may be expected to 
expand greatly their war service pro- 
grams this fall and winter, if War 
Service Council correspondence may be 
regarded as a reliable index of such 
activities. 

The Council will endeavor to give 
this welcome trend an added impulse in 
the coast-to-coast Unitarian observance 
of Armistice Day which is its major 
project for this fall. The purpose of 
the observance is stated as follows: “On 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Ar- 
mistice that ended the First World War 
we who are living through the fifth year 
of the Second World War should not 
fail to remember the heroic sacrifices 
with which the peoples of the earth have 
matched the horrible suffering brought 
to them by these tragic holocausts. 

We propose to the Unitarian 
churches and other Unitarian groups of 
America a formal observance of this Ar- 
mistice anniversary, in the spirit of a 
people mindful of their indebtedness to 
all who fight and have fought for free- 
dom and for international order, deter- 
mined that their sacrifices shall not have 
been in vain.” 

The November issue of The Christian 
Register will initiate the observance with 
a special issue prepared for men and 
women in the armed services; copies will 
be supplied free to all Unitarian minis- 
ters who ordered them during September, 
for them to forward to their men and 
women in service. Sunday, November 
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7, which has been designated World 


Order Sunday by the Federal Council 


of Churches, will see all our Unitarian 
churches on this continent united, be- 
yond their theological diversity, in a 
mighty fellowship of prayer for a just 
and enduring peace. To every Uni- 
tarian attending church that morning 
there will be given a copy of a “World 
Order Sunday Message” by Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot. Many Unitarian 
churches will also hold special evening 
services on Armistice Day itself. 

The committee in charge has stressed, 
in its letters to Unitarian ministers and 
laymen, these two points: (1) all or- 
ganizations of every church should co- 
operate in the observance, both by 
assisting in whatever the whole church 
may undertake to do, and by relating 
November program meetings to the cen- 
tral theme; (2) but the observance will 
be relatively insignificant unless in every 
church it is implemented with war serv- 
ice projects. Local initiative and re- 
sourcefulness should not find it hard to 
conceive and to carry out these projects 
which alone can make the observance 
meaningful and effective. 

Does your church maintain a regular, 
intimate contact with its men and 
women in service, or in C. P. §. camps, 
or in defense industries far from home? 
If not, this certainly should be Project 
Number 1 on the list. In any case, 
some of the War Service Council pub- 
lications might be useful. “A Letter to 
You in a Hospital,” although originally 


prepared (by Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy) 
for use by hospital chaplains, can. just 
as well be used by churches and min- 
isters. “Dear Joe,” prepared by Cor- 
poral Howard Matson, is for the recruit, 
to interpret the high meaning of his 
new vocation. “What We Are Fighting 
For” enjoys a steady popularity with 
service men and women as a brief and 
readable anthology of war aims. Uni- 
tarian churches may secure as many free 
copies as desired of these. and other pub- 
lications soon to be released, by writing 
to the War Service Council, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. From 
the Beacon Press at the same address 
there may be secured at moderate cost 
copies of “Think on These Things,” 
readings in prose and poetry for the 
service man—now approaching a circula- 
tion of two million copies! 

The Council also reports a new publi- 
cation for use by chaplains of women’s 
units, “Your Chaplain Welcomes You,” 
companion piece for the leaflet of the 
same title prepared for men. The fol- 
lowing is typical of the comments re- 
ceived regarding the new publication: “T 
should like to congratulate you on this 
booklet which is the first I have seen 
prepared by any church exclusively for 
use with women of the armed forces. 
Too often we leave them wondering 
whether or not the churches’ plans for 
‘service men’ include them.” - 

The six thousand copies of Professor 
Ralph Barton Perry’s “Planning the 
Postwar World” printed in late August 
were all taken up in three weeks. If 
there is sufficient demand a_ second 
printing is contemplated. Ministers and 
churches desiring additional copies are 
asked, therefore, to communicate with 
the Council. ; 

Irving R. Murray 


Do You Believe the Bible 
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Humanism will explain why you do or do not 


Pamphlets free from THE ARBITRATOR 


112 East 31st Street 
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HIRTEEN ministers who walked into 
the Massachusetts General Hospital 
last July found themselves in a. world 
undeniably old yet excitingly new—the 
world of the individual. They had come 
from Texas and Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Ontario, to study pastoral care 
under the expert guidance of the hos- 
pital’s Protestant chaplain, Rev. Rollin 
Fairbanks. Along with their hunger and 
thirst after social righteousness, they had 
felt an unquenchable desire to rediscover 
the individual man and woman who 
make up our society. Temporarily, but 
only temporarily, they left behind them 
the clash and fury of impersonal social 
upheavals, and sought to confront hu- 
man souls directly and _ intimately. 
“Whoever wishes to speak to society,” 
said Chaplain Fairbanks, “must have 
something to say to the individual.” 

Massachusetts General’s epochal work 
in pastoral care began ten years ago at 
the suggestion of the late Dr. Richard 
Cabot, Unitarian layman whose vivid and 
original imagination made history in the 
hospital for more than a quarter-century. 
He believed that “religion has always 
been an antispecialistic force. It deals 
with all men’s interests in their relation 
to the eternal. So it was natural that 
when the Christian church endeavored 
to carry out the commands of Jesus 
Christ it should include his ministry of 
healing.” As one step toward re-estab- 
lising the Christian ministry of healing, 
Rev. Russell Dicks was called to be as- 
sociated with Dr. Cabot. Clinical 
courses for ministers and theological stu- 
dents were instituted, books of rich in- 
sight and comprehensiveness appeared 
(notably the definitive Art of Minster- 
ing to the Sick by Cabot and Dicks) 
and the Cabot Trust to support the 
work was founded. 

Cabot and Dicks sought to speak the 
language of the whole man. The busy 
doctor may not have time for more than 
an examination of his patient’s blood 
pressure, pulse and other strictly phys- 
ical items in the ensemble called “you,” 
or an overworked nurse may be so en- 
gaged with food trays and thermometers 
that she cannot consider the patient as 
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he regards himself in his own soul. The 
minister of religion, in his unique role of 
pastor, is primarily interested in the in- 
dividual as he knows himself—his hopes, 
fears, pride, misgivings, guilt, serenity, 
faith, despair. These are not matters 
for the thermometer and chart, but 
for the sympathetic companionship of 
one individual person with another. “The 
Kingdom of God is within you.” ‘This 
understanding and sympathetic com- 
panionship a pastor can bring to his 
people in their varied ways of life. It 
is his unique role—to deal with “all 
men’s interests in their relation to the 
eternal.” 

Chaplain Fairbanks continues the 
philosophy of Dr. Cabot. His work is 
intended to be a “point of radiation.” Its 
locale is a general hospital, where people 
are found suffering from one of human- 
ity’s most common ills—physical sick- 
ness. This summer, to acquaint the 
ministers with the inner workings of 
hospital procedure, they served ten days 
as “orderlies.” Their tasks were no dif- 
ferent from those of the regular “‘order- 
lies.’ They began to know the daily 
routine of baths, meals, visits and med- 
ical conferences. The bewildering maze 
of corridors gradually became coherent 
to them; the sights and sounds of the 
sick and suffering became their natural 
atmosphere. 

At the same time daily lectures 
brought them into friendly touch with 
members of the hospital staff. There 
were talks by surgeons and anesthetists, 
dietitians and research specialists, psy- 
chiatrists and administrators, occu- 
pational therapists and head nurses. 
Book reviews shared the latest and 
wisest counsel on pastoral care. In ad- 
dition, among the ministers present (rep- 
resenting eight different denominations 
and including two other Unitarians be- 
sides myself—Rey. Charles Styron of 
Lincoln, Mass., and Rev. Frank White 
of Gardner, Mass.) there was friendship 
and mutual counsel difficult to match 
anywhere on this green earth. 

Although the hospital is Chaplain 
Fairbanks’ “point of radiation” the cir- 
cumference of his work lies in the in- 


REDISCOVERING 
THE KINGDOM 
WITHIN 


By ALEXANDER P. WINSTON 


Minister, First Congregational Society of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


dividual parish—with the individual peo- 
ple. One need not go to the sickbed to 
find people insecure, lonely, bitter, tired 
of life. Everywhere throughout our land 
people are in deep need of the under- 
standing heart. In quietness and com- 
passion, in friendship and prayerful lis- 
tening, the minister can be the one who 
best answers his people’s need. These 
needs are related to, but not dependent 
for their existence upon, any special type 
of social order. The sin of one social 
order will be pride, of another insecurity; 
of one a supposed self-sufficiency, of an- 
other overwhelming doubt. The people’s 
needs go on, and there may be many 
answers to them. One answer, at least, 
is the understanding heart of their 
minister. 


Money F or Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 
An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
. WAR 


treasury or for the purchase of U. 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 


Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Who Is a Liberal? 


Liberal Theology: An Appraisal. Edited 
by Davm E. Roserts and Henry P. 
Van Dusen. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

In days of stress, a movement is stim- 
ulated to clarify its distinctive character- 
istics. Consequently, many liberals are 
earnestly trying to clarify the full mean- 
ing and implication of the word “liberal.” 
To the aid of all sincere questioners 
comes this richly diversified volume of 
essays honoring Professor E. W. Lyman 
of Union Theological Seminary. Be- 
tween its covers many of the essential 
lineaments of liberalism emerge: willing- 
ness to accept truth from whatever 
quarter and abide by it; reliance upon 
broad-mindedness and contemporary ex- 
perience; belief in human capacities; 
faith in democracy; and an endeavor 
to use reason as far as possible in the 
search for truth. 

It is an interesting fact that this com- 
prehensive survey of current liberalism 
does not include a single Unitarian 
among its fifteen contributors. It is 
evident that they represent a broad 
stream of liberalism. which remains 
solidly within the Christian body. God 
is affirmed as both transcendent and im- 
manent; Jesus is declared (by Van 
Dusen) to be “the determinative center 
of Christian faith, both its life and its 
thought,” and the Church is seen (by 
Brown) as “the instrument which pre- 
serves and hands down the common 
symbols through which the conception of 
God in which Jesus himself believed 
finds its most significant expression.” 

Whether we agree with this type of 
Christian liberalism. or not, Liberal 
Theology will prove exceedingly fruitful 
reading. Hocking’s attempt at defini- 
tion, Montagte’s novel creedal proposal, 
McGiffert’s historical survey and Ben- 
nett’s doctrine of man will be found 
especially relevant to the traditions of 
our fellowship. 

ALEXANDER WINSTON 


Whither? 

Religion Faces the World Crisis. By 
Leroy Warerman. Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan: George Wahr. $2.25. 

One does not anticipate timeliness in 
a book that, based upon Old Testament 
scholarship, sheds light on fundamentals. 
It is usually enough for such a book to 
present its thesis, with documentation, 
and leave to preachers the task of point- 
ing out implications. Professor Water- 
man manages to provide the substance 
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of prophetic religion in terms every lay- 
man can understand. For that reason 
his work should prove useful as a text 
in our adult and young people’s discus- 
sion groups. In its basic outline, his 
book displays the tension between na- 
tionalistic and ethical elements in the 
unfolding history of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. This provides the book with its 
special purpose, and serves as well to 
provide a definition of religion by means 
of which one may distinguish between 
the genuine and the spurious. The ap- 
plication to the New Testament problem 
of principles which have long been char- 
acteristic of Old Testament studies 
proves fruitful, and Jesus, whose biog- 
raphy can never be accurately written, 
is found to be greater when appreciated 
as a prophet than as a Messiah. 
Christianity has a buried talent—its 
ethical component. By giving emphasis 
to theological salvation and the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, it followed in the pattern 
of nationalism rather than prophecy. 
Five assumptions of Christianity have 
formed the basis for its ethical indirec- 
tion: (1) man’s salvation depended up- 
on God’s forgiveness; (2) Christianity 
could save men by words and gestures, 
doctrines and ritual; (3) repentance and 
forgiveness of themselves would bring 
regeneration to the individual; (4) a 
saved condition can be perpetuated by 
worship directed toward God alone; (5) 
the responsibility for ushering in God’s 


Kingdom rests solely on Christians. 
Professor Waterman says that these 


assumptions are not only fallacious, “but 
they have in common a complete mini- 
mizing of the significance of human ef- 
fort and human responsibility for the 
achievement of individual salvation and 
the coming of the reign of God. It is 
assumed that salvation is a free gift 
... (p. 179.) “If Christians had real- 
ized that they were not saved till they 
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were saved from each other, and if they 
had then proceeded seriously to accom- 
plish this, they would have been obliged 
to put their religious emphasis where 
Jesus placed his.” (p. 181.) 

Over the centuries, Christianity has 
held within it the pattern and the dy- 
namic for meeting the world crisis with 
which we are confronted. These rest 
in’ the prophetic tradition of ethical reli- 
gion. To re-establish that tradition, sec- 
tarianism must pass in favor of a 
striving for the common goal. Human 
relationships must again be taken as the 
prerequisite for salvation. 


Epwarp H. RepMan 


Search for Democracy 


New World A-Coming. By Rot Ortiey. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.00. 

This is a journalist’s description of life 
“inside Black America” by a Negro who 
has spent ten years writing the book. He 
has lived in Harlem and other key cen- 
ters where Negroes live, and he has 
visited the West Indies. The book, 
therefore, is not an account written by 
an observer from without but by one 
who knows from within the full truth 
of what he describes, and who shares 
honestly and passionately the Negro’s 
aspiration and longing for a good life and 
for a recognized place in our democracy. 

The book covers Negro life throughout 
the nation, even reaching to foreign 
lands, but attention is focalized upon 
Harlem, the most complex of Negro com- 
munities, and used, the writer tells us, 
“as a sort of test tube in which the 
germs of Negro thought and action are 
isolated, examined, and held up to re- 
flect Black America.” 

The beauty of the book is that the 
author usually avoids exhortation and 
comment; seldom does he tell us what 
white people should do about it. But 


he gives his services as a guide, and he ~ 
takes his readers into places where Ne- | 


groes live. He makes vivid the picture 
of what they have suffered, injustices, 
lynchings, segregation—both in civilian 
life and in the army—denial of citizen- 
ship rights, discrimination in opportuni- 
ties for employment and the consequent 
bitterness that they must of necessity 
experience. He introduces Negro per- 
sonalities great and small and lets his 
readers hear what they have to say. The 
facts shown are compellingly convincing, 
and there is no refuting an argument 
that presents itself to the reader’s own 
observation—and_ conscience! 


» 


The Negro is in search of democracy, 
and he has caught the vision of a great 
destiny—a “new world a-coming.” This 
dream concerns the white race as much 
as it concerns the Negro, and the future 
of our democracy waits upon the full- 
ness of freedom we grant to our Negro 
brothers. “America stands today as a 
symbol of freedom!” says Roi Ottley. 
“The loss of this symbol will mean the 
loss of hope for white and black alike.” 

But this book must be read. If White 
America is going to understand Black 
America, it, must be widely read. 

Cuares G. GireLIUS 


Many Counsels 

Science, Philosophy and Religion: Third 
Symposium. Edited by Lyman Bryson 
and Louis Finxurestern. New York: 
The Conference. $3.00. 


The third symposium of the lectures 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion in 
Their Relation to the Democratic Way 
of Life, held at Columbia University, 
August, 1942. There is a total of twenty- 
five chapters with comments on each 
chapter by one or more of the resource 
leaders. Five main divisions comprise 
the book: (1) The Problem of Objective 
Basis for Value Judgments; (2) Prob- 
lems of Education and Public Admini- 
stration; (3) The Meaning of Human 
Civilization; (4) The Historical Process 
in Its Effects on Art, Music and Letters; 


(5) The Significance of History for the 
Current Intellectual, Economic and 
Political Crisis. 

Such a book is valuable in helping one 
to understand the intellectual and moral 
climate of America. If only some way 
could be found to filter down into the 
mass mind this distilled essence one 
would be a wee bit more hopeful about 
the effectiveness of such conferences. 
Whenever I read such a book I begin to 
wonder whether we have not developed a 
secular monasticism insulated away from 
the butcher, baker and _ candlestick 
maker—who after all elect men to public 
office. 

W. Wavtpemar W. Arcow 


Ecce Homo 


The Historic Mission of Jesus. By C. J. 
Capoux. New York: Hates & Brothers. 
$3.00. 

To ministers and oiler students of 
the bases of Christian thought and be- 
lief we heartily commend this work. Dr. 
Cadoux, Vice-Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, is one of the outstanding 
New Testament scholars of our time. 
His writing is distinguished by clarity, 
scrupulous exactness, logic, courage, an 


unbending loyalty to truth. Dr. Ca- 
doux’s latest volume deals with the 
founder of Christianity as revealed 


through the documents in evidence, par- 
ticularly those contained in the synoptic 


gospels. With a care and honesty as 
exhaustive as they are penetrating, he 
scrutinizes every saying attributed to the 
Nazarene, weighing its value, testing its 
authenticity, comparing it with other 
like assertions and with its relation to 
the early church—at times, after this 
process, rejecting it as spurious. Every 
conclusion reached is buttressed with 
a wealth of references to sources ancient 
and modern. 


The result eventually arrived at is 
both suggestive and convincing. Dr. 
Cadoux holds that Jesus believed him- 
self the Jewish Messiah; that the convic- 
tion developed as his ministry. pro- 
gressed; that the belief differed from the 
conventional Messianic ideal in that it 
was based on the concept of Israel as 
the suffering servant of humanity set 
forth by the Second Isaiah. Dr. Cadoux 
also claims that this belief in the duty of 
vicarious service not only made volun- 
tary martyrdom, in Jesus’ mind, in- 
evitable, but was largely colored by his 
belief in an impending advent—wherein 
he revealed himself as a man of his time 
and, in this particular respect, mistaken. 


This book is not easy reading, but it | 
will justify all the labor expended upon 
it. It is chock-full of sermons. Much 
of its thought is original, invigorating. 
If you want the latest news from an 
important field of New Testament crit- 
icism, read it. Neen Rill 8 be 


aspects, these Study Notes are invaluable. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box E 801 Morningside Heights, N. Y. 27 


STUDY NOTES FOR 
Lessons in Bible History 


Teachers— Lecturers— Ministers 


For a course of lessons or lectures on Bible history, stressing economic and sociological 
They are based on THE BIBLE IS HUMAN 
by Louis Wallis, an outstanding book which describes the evolution of the monotheistic 
faith during a period of upheaval in the ancient world, when brutal empires crushed the 
liberties of small nations and arrogant wealth bestrode the common people. 
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Memorial Chapel, Ocean Point, Maine 
7 


News of the Churches 


Ocran Port, Me. The little Me- 
morial Chapel on the coast of Maine 
near Boothbay held services during 
July and August. Its secretary, Mrs. 
Katharine D. Whittemore, sends a re- 
port of “a truly wonderful season. In 
spite of needless fears we had as fine 
congregations as in the past few years 
and a splendid spirit of co-operation and 
friendliness was shown. Two christen- 
ings, a wedding, and the dedication of a 
service flag to the 35 young people of 
the community in the armed forces were 
highlights of the summer.” 

Preachers during August were: Rey. 
John H. Wilson, Littleton, Mass.; Rev. 
A. Powell Davies, Summit, N. J.; Rev. 
Bertha F. Pettengill, Portland, Me.; and 
Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, Hollis, N. Y. 
A speaker from the Maine Sea Coast 
Mission completed the list. 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of managers held on August 22, it was 
voted to give the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee $35.00; to the Maine Council of 
Churches, $10.00; and to the Maine Sea 
Coast Mission, $75.00. 


Los Ancetes, Cauir. Dr. Ernest 
Caldecott, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, began the new year on 
Sept. 12, with .a sermon entitled, 
“Should Capital and Labor Be Drafted?” 
Following the church service the U.F.S.J. 
met for a church patio dinner and a 
get-together. Mrs. Albert Mellinkoff, a 
well-known civic worker, gave an out- 
line of the Postwar Planning report pre- 
pared by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. 

The public forum held on the fourth 
Friday evening of each month opened 
on September 24 with a lecture by Lewis 
Browne on “What’s Happening to This 
Believing World?” Other lecturers are 
John Burton, whose subject is “Making 
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Peace Dynamic,” and Lion Feucht- 
wanger, who lectures on “The Future of 
Literature in Postwar Europe.” Each 
lecture is preceded by an organ recital. 


Ann Arspor, Micu. An_ interesting 
column in the Ann Arbor Unitarian, 
published by the. Fellowship of Liberal 
Religion, is headed “Some Appreciated 
Deeds.” In this, the minister, Rev. 
Edward H. Redman, acknowledges with 
gratitude the special contributions by 
which various members have advanced 
the program of the church. 

The calendar also reports that a 
church school is to be organized with 
the help of Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Director of the Division of Education of 
the A.U.A. Twenty-five children are 
to be enrolled as a beginning. An in- 
ventory of the membership shows that 
there are 30 younger women who may 
be interested in forming an Evening 
Alliance. 

On Septeniber 7, the Nisei Plus Club 
was entertained in Lane Hall. This 
Club, made up of Japanese Americans 
and their Caucasian friends, is. enter- 
tained by each of the Ann Arbor 
churches in turn. Young people and 
students were hosts. 

Mr. Redman reports that the potluck 
Sunday dinner was so popular that it is 
planned to hold one a month. “When 
50 people sit down together to eat in 
Unity Hall, the place becomes more— 
it becomes the hospitable nucleus of a 


living church.” 


OakLanp, Cauir. Dr. Clarence Reed, 
minister of The First Unitarian 
Church, sent the following message to 
his congregation on September first: 
“When I became minister here, I stated 
that my purpose was to make of this 


church an educational institution for the 
inculeation of the highest ethical and 
religious ideals. This continues to be my 
endeavor.” To further his purpose, Dr. 
Reed has for 19 years been giving lec- 
tures to the Booklovers on current books 
with vital messages. The Booklovers is 
a nonsectarian, civic and educational 
organization, with an annual member- 


* ship fee of $1.00. Among the books Dr. 


Reed will review this season are The 
Mediterranean: Saga of a Sea, by Emil 
Ludwig; Siberia, by Emil Lengyel; Pzo- 
neer to the Past, by Charles Breasted; 
and Capitalism, the Creator, by Carl 
Snyder. 


‘ApeLAIpE, So. Ausrrauis. Rey. G. E. 
Hale, minister of the Unitarian Chris- 
tian Church, has been “taking stock” 
and listing the sermons and addresses he 
has delivered in the church for the past 
six months. Among the subjects were: 
“Should We Fling Away Ambition?”; 
“How Jesus Influenced Gandhi”; and 
“Who’s to Blame for Our Calamities?” 
“The Church: of the Violin,’ one of his 
original stories, is to be republished in an 
anthology of Australian sketches of reli- 
gious life, by a London firm. The story 
was first published in The Australian 
Christian World. 

Mr. Hale is broadcasting several of 
the devotional services from _ station 
5CL, and is giving another talk for the 
Educational Department from 5AN. 

The Women’s League, the Minister’s 
Bible Class, the Expression Class, and 
the Reading Club are active elements in 
the church life. At a recent meeting of 
the latter club, a recital of Longfellow’s 
poems was given. 


AuckLAND, New Zrauanp. From the 
monthly calendar published by the Uni- 
tarian Church, we quote the following 
interesting comment: “Our Unitarian 
faith is noteworthy for the quiet and 
unassuming character of its living wit- 
ness. Although the fire of the spirit 
burns with a steady glow it does not 
seek to inflame the minds and hearts of 
men with blind, unreasoning emotion. 
Rather it is an appeal to the best and 
highest in the individual. Many, nur- 
tured in creed and dogma which they 
have outgrown, often unconsciously 
reach our heights after much spiritual 
labour and mental travail. . . . From 
America comes the inspiring news that 
the world-famous essayist, thinker and 
philosopher, Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
has joined our circle and is in active 
fellowship of All Souls’, New York. We 
welcome such a distinguished figure® to 
our ranks, for he belongs to the world 


of freethinking and liberty-loving men- 
We remember his kindly, — 


and women. 
genial, portly figure one evening in 
Auckland many years ago. . . and across 
ten thousand miles we send him grati- 
tude for help and inspiration in times 


past, and wish him many years of health 
and strength in his mission of teaching 
and uniting.” 


e 


Jamaica Puatn, Mass. A Ten Per- 
cent increase in every organization is 
the goal set for the year by the Stand- 
ing Committee and Church Council of 
the Unitarian Church here. An enthu- 
silastic start was given the Ten Percent 
program by a parish supper held on 
September 24. A Day of Prayer on the 
29th of September marked the year’s 
beginning in the spirit of reverence and 
praise. Prayers were continuous from 1 
to 8 p.m. Every two hours the names 
of all service men from the church were 


read and special prayers for their safety | 


were offered by the minister, Rey. 
Alexander Winston. 

A year ago when the movement for 
weekday religious education began in 
earnest in Jamaica Plain, a committee 
from the church investigated the matter. 
Finding plans vague, the committee de- 
cided to wait a year before co-operating 
with other churches. This fall the 
methods and curriculum of the general 
Protestant classes are found to be ac- 
ceptable, and the children of the Uni- 
tarian church school will attend. 


Satem, Mass. The First Church 
through its Standing Committee has 
voted to support the Salem program of 
weekday religious education and to con- 
tribute $145 to its expenses. 

All summer the women of the parish 
sewed for the Red Cross and canned 
for the Salem Hospital. Rev. Bradford 
E. Gale, the minister, preached in 
Gloucester, Barnstable and Topsfield, 
Mass., and in Lebanon, N. H. He spoke 
at the Tufts Ministers’ Institute on the 
subject, “Which Sermon Is My Best and 
Why.” Mr. David Cole, his assistant, of 
the Tufts School of Religion, spent the 
summer in defense work in the Portland 
shipyards. 

On October 3, World-wide Communion 
Sunday will be observed with prayers 
for all those in the service of their coun- 
try. Mr. Gale will preach on the sub- 
ject, “World Implications in American- 
ism.” Later in the month he will give 
a sermon suggested by Dean Sperry’s 
appraisal of western civilization in 
Fortune. The title will be, “Our 
Moral Muddle and the Wrong Take-off.” 


Camprince, Mass. After long 
thought and careful consideration, the 
committee on Religious Education of 
The First Parish, backed by the parents, 
has decided to change the church school 
for the older children into a Junior 
Church. Such instruction as these chil- 
dren receive will thereby be brought 
more directly under the supervision of 
the minister, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington. 
Mrs. Dan Huntington Fenn is to assist 
in developing the Junior Church, which 


will meet in the beautiful Crothers 
Chapel. Dr. Abigail M. Eliot, director 
of the Nursery Training School of Bos- 
ton, is to continue her supervision of the 
lower school age. e 


West Newron, Mass. An original 
method for creating a permanent Endow- 
ment Fund is used in the First Unitarian 
Society. A Birthday Book is to be found 
on the table in the vestibule. The idea 
is to make a birthday present to the 
church on one’s birthday. The name 
is signed under the appropriate date and 
any sum, from one dollar up, is sent 
to the treasurer each year. 

On September 27, the Men’s Group 
of the Society was host to the men of 
the other Unitarian churches in Newton 
—Channing, Newton Center and Chest- 
nut Hill. Dr. Tehyi Hseih, eminent 
Chinese diplomat, led a discussion on 
problems in the Far East. This occa- 
sion proved an excellent opportunity 
to strengthen the bond of fellowship 
between all Unitarian men in the city. 

The titles of Dr. Herbert Hitchen’s 
sermons for September were: “That 
Men Might Be Free”; “Neighboring Im- 


mensities”; and “Reach and Grasp.” 


Hiyeuam, Mass. The U.S. S. Frigate 
Hingham, recently launched at Superior, 
Wisconsin, was christened by the daugh- 
ter of William L. Foster, chairman of 
the Hingham Board of Selectmen. It 
carried into service a replica of the 
Hingham Town Seal, carved from a 
piece of timber taken from the original 
Old Ship Church, oldest church in con- 
stant use for religious services in this 
country. 


Hampton Fatus, N. H. Summer serv- 
ices were held as usual in the First Con- 
gregational Society in this town, which 
is only a few miles from Exeter. During 
the church year, the bus service pro- 
moted by Rey. Elvin J. Prescott brings 
children and adults from Hampton Falls 
and other points to the Unitarian church 
in Exeter where Rev. Elbridge F. Stone- 
ham is minister. This summer, through 


Ancestors Day at Hamp- 
ton Falls, N.H.Backrow, 
left to right: Mrs. Elvin 
J. Prescott, Mrs. George 
Vacher, Mr. Emmons 
Sanborn, Miss Agnes 
Knight, Rev. Felix D. 
Lion as Rev. Theophilus 
Cotton. Front row, left 
to right: Mr. William E. 
Cram, Rev. Elvin J. 
Prescott as Dr. Samuel 
Langdon, Miss Fidele 
Sanborn, Mrs. Felix D. 
Lion, Miss Peggy San- 
born (in foreground). 


the efforts of Mr. Prescott, members of 
the Exeter congregation went to Hamp- 
ton Falls services, and a closer bond 
between the two groups was established. 

A staunch and enthusiastic Unitarian, 
Mr. Prescott has always been keenly 
aware of opportunities to extend his 
faith by starting or enlivening Unitarian 
churches. Thirty years ago he and his 
wife went to Sanford, Me., where there 
was not a single Unitarian, so far as he 
knew, and there they organized the 
group that has grown into a live, active 
and progressive Unitarian church. He 
has also served three of our oldest 
churches, in Kennebunk, Me., Glouces- 
ter and Salem, Mass. At present. he is 
minister of the old Rocky Hill Meeting 
House in Amesbury, Mass. 

On Sunday, August 29, Ancestors’ 
Day was celebrated in the Hampton 
Falls meeting house, a building which 
resembles a beautiful Greek temple and 
is adorned with frescoes of unusual 
quality. Many of the one hundred per- 
sons who attended came in costumes, 
representing a period from 175 to 100 
years. The service was carried on by 
the summer minister, Rev. Felix D. Lion 
of Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Lion assumed 
the character of Rev. Theophilus Cotton, 
the first minister of the Hampton Falls 
church after it separated (in 1712) from 
the old church of Hampton, founded in 
1638. Mr. Lion, who had thoroughly 
studied Mr. Cotton’s life, gave a vivid 
impersonation of this celebrated char- 
acter. Mr. Prescott took the part of Dr. 
Samuel Langdon and told the story of 
the learned doctor’s ministry in Hamp- 
ton Falls and also of his work as Presi- 
dent of Harvard College. He mentioned 
the fact that his great-grandfather, 
William Prescott, went to Dr. Langdon 
the night before the battle of Bunker 
Hill and asked him to offer prayer on 
the Cambridge Green. Mr. Prescott 
carried the cane his ancestor had used 
on that historic occasion. 


This Ancestors’ Day observance 


proved to be of such interest that it is 
planned to repeat the observance an- 
other year and to depict some of the 
other old and famous characters. 


UNITARIAN CURRENT EVENTS 


THE GREATER BOSTON MIN- 
ISTRY TO STUDENTS reports that its 
week-end workcamps in Hollis, N. H., 
resulted in the harvesting of 300 tons of 
fruits and vegetables—and that in 13 
working days! Some 200 students par- 
ticipated in the project, contributing 
about 3500 man-hours of labor. Living 
conditions were crowded at the camp on 
Silver Lake, with 59 persons sleeping on 
army cots in eight rooms one week end. 

The students, returning from their 
energy-consuming labors in the fields 
and orchards, were as hungry a group 
of men and women as could be found 
anywhere. On one week end alone they 
consumed 690 pounds of food and over 
a ton of food for the six week ends. 
Almost all of this was prepared over a 
simple wood stove by Mrs. Irving R. 
Murray. It was an immense task in- 
volving. (for a typical dinner) frying 60 
pounds of chicken, baking 18 dozen bis- 
cuits and a peck of potatoes, preparing 
a bushel of tomatoes and 10 dozen ears 
of corn, mixing up several quarts of 
chocolate pudding and baking three or 
four cakes, etc.! 

For the evenings there were varied 
programs of recreation and discussion. 
One special feature was the visit of Mr. 
E. Eddy Nadel of New York City to 
lead a session of international folk 
dancing. 

During the seven weeks that Rev. 
Irving R. Murray was busy .with the 
week-end workcamps in Hollis, an in- 
town program was directed by Max 
Gaebler and Richard Henry, Unitarian 
students at the MHarvard Divinity 
School. A study group met every Tues- 
day night, in Lowell House Common 
Room at Harvard, to consider “The 
Future Role of Liberalism” with such 
leaders as Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Prof. Ralph Barton Perry, Dr. Karl W. 
Deutsch, Dr. F. O. Matthiessen and 
Rey. Ernest W. Kuebler. Attendance 
averaged 50 and some of the discussions 
were broadcast over the college network. 


A PLEA to the leaders of all religious 
faiths that they encourage more clergy- 
men to volunteer as chaplains in the 
United States Army was made this 
month by Brigadier General William R. 
Arnold, chief of chaplains of the War 
Department. “Men facing death are in 
much greater need of their services than 
civilians living comfortably at home,” 
he declared. “The Army needs 859 
chaplains at once. Two denominations 
have already filled their quotas, the 
United Presbyterians and _ the 
tarians.” Among the denominations listed 
as nearly maintaining their quotas were 
the Protestant Episcopal, the Northern 
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Uni-| 


Baptist and the Missouri Synod of the 
Lutheran Church. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE at Yellow 


Springs, Ohio, has received the gift of . 


a million and a half dollars by the be- 
guest of Hugh T. Birch, the_ oldest 
graduate of the college. This is in ad- 
dition to generous gifts made personally 
and from what will come as residuary 
heir of the estate. This gives a financial 
security to the college which it has never 
had. (The reader’s attention is called 
to the special Antioch College article on 
page 355.) 


THE SECOND UNITARIAN SOCI- 
ETY IN BROOKLINE, MASS., has 
become the new home of Temple Sinai. 
Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon, who is well- 
known in Unitarian churches of Boston 
and vicinity, is the leader of this large 
and active Jewish congregation. In the 
Sinai News appears this statement: “We 
are proud to present Boston Jewry with 
an exceptionally beautiful synagogue, 
fully equipped to render any religious, 
social, and educational services that may 
be needed. At a time when synagogues 
are burned in vast areas of the world, 
a fine new synagogue springs up as if 
by a miracle, in the heart of a large 
Jewish community, under the peaceful 
skies of America.” The Congregation 
will take possession in the early summer 
of 1944. 

Meanwhile the Unitarian group will 
hold services as usual on Sunday morn- 
ings and the Alliance branch will use 
the vestry for meetings and social af- 
fairs. 


SHOALS’ DAY is a coming event to 
be planned for by all Shoalers who can 
get to Boston. The date is Columbus 
Day, October 12, 1943; the place is the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
48 Boylsten Street, the time, 11 a. m. 
to 4 p.m. Mr. Carl B. Wetherell and 
Miss Marion McCarthy, co-chairmen, 
are to direct a typical Shoals Day. There 
will be moving pictures of the Shoals, a 
brief chapel service, music, reports, songs 
and speakers. Two most important 
events will be the annual meeting of 
the Isles of Shoals Unitarian Association 
and the Star Island Fair to benefit the 
Maintenance Fund. 

In spite of war limitations, Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Hayes, chairman of the Fair, 
has assembled many attractive articles 
from which Christmas gifts may be 
selected. Come and stock up! When 
the lights go on again, our Island home 
will be waiting us. It must be kept in 
good repair and to do so costs money. 
A full-time caretaker is constantly on 


the job, repairs are necessary, insurance 
charges have to be carried, and there 
is at present no income from “board 
and room.” Shoalers, past, present, and 
potential, are urged to “Come to the 
Fair!” Make your reservations for the 
lunch to be served at 1 p. m., and send 
the price, $1.25, to Mr. Wetherell at 
the Union. 

It is announced that Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin will be the speaker, Dr. Charles 
E. Park will lead the chapel service and 
Rev. Dana MclL. Greeley will give the 
invocation. 


A PROPOSAL that schools and uni- 
versities in the postwar world emphasize 
teaching “the principles of the great 


‘world religions”. as a means of promot- 


ing greater international understanding 
was offered to a group of educators rep- 
resenting thirty of the United Nations. 
The plan was presented by Dr. Eduard 
C. Lindeman of the New York School of 
Social Work, as a possible adjunct to a 
12-point program designed to develop 
world citizenship after the war based 
on a greater interchange of ideas on 
technology, economics and geography. 


COMING EVENTS 
Sunday, October 3, South Middlesex 


Conference, East Lexington, Mass. 


Sunday, October 3, and . Monday, 
October 4, New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association Fall Conference, at First 
Unitarian Society, Manchester, N. H. 

Tuesday, October 5, and Wednesday, 
October 6, Maine Unitarian Association 


Fall Conference, First Unitarian Society 
of Ellsworth, Me. 


Sunday, October 10, Unitarian High- 
School Age Youth Rally for Greater 
Boston, Arlington Street Church, 3 p. m. 


Sunday, October 17, Norfolk-Suffolk 


Conference, at Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Thursday, October 21, New England 
Associate Alliance at North Easton, 
Mass. Morning session, 10:30. Speaker, 
Miss Sara Comins. Subject, “Religion 
Builds Tomorrow.” Appeal for the sum- 
mer camps for diabetic boys, by Mrs. 
Henry F. Marden. Afternoon session, 
2 p.m. Speaker, Rev. Duncan Howlett. 
Subject, “Unitarianism, a Sect or a 
Movement.” 


Tuesday, October 26, to Thursday, 
October 28, Iowa Unitarian Association ~ 


Annual Conference, First Unitarian 
Church of Des Moines, Ia. 

The annual address under the auspices 
of the Arthur M. Judy Foundation will 


be given on Wednesday evening, October 


27, by Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, President 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
who will speak on “The Role of the 


Liberal Church in the Postwar World.” 


The Tuesday evening address will be 
given by Professor Traylor D. Anderson 
of the University of Iowa. : 


PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


MISS SARA COMINS 


Muss Sara Comuns, President of the 
General Alliance, has speaking engage- 
ments in five states during the month 
of October. She will be one of the 
speakers at the meetings of the Maine 
Unitarian Association, held in Ellsworth, 
and will address the Alliance in the First 
Parish of Portland, Me. Later come 
visits to Providence, R. I., Concord, 
N. H., and Fairhaven, Mass. She is the 
morning speaker at the fall meeting of 
the New England Associate Alliance at 
North Easton, Mass. Immediately fol- 
lowing will come a trip to the branches 
in Ohio, including Youngstown, Cleve- 
land, Toledo and Dayton. The fall meet- 
ing of the Ohio Associate Alliance, held 
in St. John’s Unitarian Church, Cin- 
cinnati, will feature an address by Miss 
Comins. On her return trip she will visit 
the branch in Columbus. 


Dr. Diwortn Lupron has become 
preaching minister in the First Unitarian 


Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., where on _ 


Sept. 12 he began a series of sermons on 
religion from the modern point of view. 
This is a “coming home” for Dr. Lupton, 
as he was a member of the church during 
his youth and was ordained there. He 
and his family plan to live in Cleveland, 
where he will continue as columnist of 


the Cleveland Press. 


Rev. Joun C. Perriz, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Houston, Tex., 
has been appointed a member of the 
tri-partite panel of the National War 


___ Labor Board for the Eighth Region with 


headquarters at Dallas. Mr. Petrie rep- 
resents the public interest. 


Dr. Everert Moore Baker, minister 
of The First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is one of five leading 
clergymen in the city who have joined 
an editorial advisory board created by 
Church Management, a national church 
magazine edited by Dr. William H. 


Leach. 


Rey. Rosert T. Weston, minister of 
the First Parish, Lexington, Mass., has 
been selected for a chaplaincy and _ is 
studying at the N. T. School for Chap- 
lains at Williamsburg, Va. At a special 
meeting called on August 25, Mr. 
Weston’s people gave him a heartening 
testimonial and presented to him a fine 
watch. In his farewell message he 
wrote, “I am greatly impressed by the 
need in the Navy. ... The faith not 
only of Unitarians but of liberal Prot- 
estantism in general is_ insufficiently 
represented and it seems to me that we 
are badly needed here. Except as 
liberal ministers offer themselves and 
their churches accept the sacrifice which 
this involves, the Navy can do nothing 
about this. Certainly our boys need the 
guidance and help which liberal religion 
can give them, and the task of mini- 
stermg to them must not be left to 
conservative orthodoxy alone.” 


Witt Dieperie, Jr., of the Dover 
Church, has become student assistant 
in the First Parish, West Roxbury, 
Mass. He is a student at Tufts School 
of Religion. 


Dr. Epwin C. Broome, Jr., minister 
of the First Church in Belmont, Mass., 
is in the Temporary Reserves of the 
Coast Guard, to which service he gives 
12 hours a week. He has recently com- 
pleted a catechism for use in his church 
school, as he contends that children 
should be given a set of beliefs by the 
process of indoctrination. He also has 
planned for definite training in worship 
in the school. To start the year. Dr. 
Broome is preaching a series of sermons 
on Sunday mornings on the general sub- 
ject, “Religion’s Basic Affirmations.” 
Three of the series are titled, “There Is 
a God,” “There Is a Divine Law, and 
We Are Accountable,” and “The Wages 
of Sin Is Death.” 


Rey. S. Roserr Mayer-Oaxkes has 
resigned as minister of the Bell Street 
Chapel, Providence, R. I. 


Atrrep SCHENKMAN, Meadville 743, 
has accepted a call to The First Parish 
Unitarian Church of Scituate. Mass. He 
holds degrees also from the Universities 
of Chicago, Minnesota, and Rutgers. 


Miss Mizprep Bor, former Editor of 
The Christian Register, has been put in 
charge of 12 U.S.O. huts in Egypt. She 
has recently been in Palestine. 


IN THE SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 
EXHIBIT 


is this draw- 
ing symbol- 
zing a chap- 
i. by ; 

yer's adoption 
of a Transyl- 


vanian church. 
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REACHING OUT A HELPING HAND ~ 


But have you adopted your 
own home church? 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Prince George is un- 

usual. It is more than a 

great metropolitan hotel 

with a convenient loca- 

tion, friendly attentive 
5 service and attractive 
surroundings. For people who appre- 
ciate nice things, there is enjoyment 
in our collection of paintings, some 
by George Innes . . . the beautiful 
lounge designed after Stanford White’s 
famous residence . . . and our old 
print collection, one of the most in- 
teresting in the nation. 

WHERE YOUR 
COMFORT COMES FIRST 
We think you will tind the Prince 
George a bit different than most ho- 
tels—an enjoyable home for your 
New York visit. Quiet, yet within 3 
minutes of the shopping district. Near 
to the theaters. Trained supervisors 
to entertain your children. Low rates 
make the Prince George New York’s 
most outstanding hotel value. Write 

for booklet CR. 
$3.50 to $7.00, Double 
1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 fast 28" 


George H. Newton ~Hanager 


Gntel Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 


Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 
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CHURCHES ON ALL FRONTS 
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Building Public Opinion 

During the period from November 1 
to November 20, traveling teams of 
leading Christian clergymen and laymen 
will conduct a Christian Mission on 
World Order. The purpose will be to 
“stimulate local study and action and 
develop a body of public opinion to in- 
sure full participation of America with 
other nations in establishing and main- 
taining world order,” according to Paul 
G. Macy, Assistant Director of the Mis- 
sion. Already the Protestant churches 
are uniting under responsibility, as 
churches in 93 cities in 39 states prepare 
for this campaign to “lay solid founda- 
tions—spiritual, moral, political, racial 
and economic—for the postwar world.” 


Spiritual Power, Social Progress 

In observing the National Day of 
Prayer and Dedication on September 3, 
marking the beginning of Britain’s fifth 
year at war, Dr. John Baillie, Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland, warned 
against “degrading our worship by re- 
garding it as a mere means for the pre- 
servation of our national unity and 
morale.” He concluded: “It is the: spe- 
cial task of the churches to bring to 
our co-operative efforts that spiritual 
power which makes for moral health 
and social progress.” 


Challenge to Christian America 
The fifth annual Conference of Church 
Leaders in a two-day session at Fiske 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, is re- 
ported in the Interracial News Service 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Significant conclusions were reached: 
(1) instead of doing things for people 
the new policy of missions must be to 
do things with them; (2) before the 
church can effectively teach the Brother- 
hood of Man it must cleanse itself of the 
sins of racial prejudice and discrimina- 
tion; (3) the church must concern itself 
with the problems of the contact and 
conflict between racial groups in indus- 
trial centers; (4) the church must insist 
upon the autonomy of subject peoples. 


Religion in Postwar Education 
The British Government’s plan for 
educational reconstruction is set forth 
in a long-awaited White Paper, which 
points out that there has been a wide- 
spread demand for more definite and 
competent religious education in the 
life and work of the schools, springing 
from “the desire to revive the spiritual 
and personal values.” A plan is out- 
lined to co-ordinate the home, the 
church and the local community in the 
religious instruction of the young. It is 
proposed that the school day begin with 
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Rev. Ralph W. Sockman 
National Radio Preacher for NBC 


a voluntary act of corporate worship; 
the systematic program calls for the 
grounding of the pupils in a syllabus 
agreed upon by the representatives of 
the Anglican and the Free churches; ex- 
ception will be made in the case of 
those children whose parents elect de- 
nominational instruction, which will be 
provided. 


“Our Future World” 


A two-day forum, “Our Future 
World,” sponsored by club women 
leaders, was held at Christ Church, 


Methodist, Park Avenue and Sixtieth 
Street, September 14 and 15, with Rev. 
Ralph W. Sockman, pastor, presiding. 
Among the speakers were Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor; Major 
George Fielding Eliot, military analyst 
for the New York Herald Tribune; 
Katherine F. Lenroot, of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor; Representative Joseph 
Clark Baldwin, of New York; Governor 


. Raymond W. Baldwin, of Connecticut; 


and Louis Dolivet, former French Army 
officer and League of Nations attache. 


Co-operative Brotherhood 

On the eve of the National Convoca- 
tion of the Church in Town and Coun- 
try on September 5, Rev. James Meyers, 
Industrial Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, speaking in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, called for the building of 
“new communication facilities for the 
transmission of understanding and ac- 
quaintance between city and country, 
between farmers and laborers, in order 
to make possible the social and economic 
co-operation upon which must rest the 
reality of that brotherhood which the 
church preaches.” The speaker de- 
clared that the farmers. and laborers 
have much in common, since both 
cherish the principles of democracy and 
both seek their goals through organiza- 
tion. But, he added, “the laborer, the 
farmer and the churchman alike must 
lift their eyes to wider horizons and 
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realize that the only way to assure eco- 
nomic abundance and security. for any 
one group is to assure them for all 
groups, races and nations. To this 
end, we need to study the procedures 
of a new world-wide government and 
stand ready to sacrifice any self-interest 
which may stand in the way of the good 
of all mankind.” 


Postwar Rehabilitation Training 

A course unique in church work and, 
particularly, in Divinity School curricula 
is being undertaken on the Pacific 
Coast. The scene is Berkeley where a 
program of intensive training is offered, 
to run from September 6, 1943, to August 
25, 1944, for those who desire to prepare 
themselves for service in the rehabilita- 
tion of the postwar world. Along with 
the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific and the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion, we are proud to report that the 
Starr King School for the Ministry is 
co-operating in the project. Beside the 
resident faculties a distinguished special 
staff has been recruited for technical 
advice and instruction. A similar proj- 
ect was undertaken by the Friends’ 
Service Committee in its six-weeks’ sem- 
inar at Camp Kanesatake, Pennsylvania, 
where the faculty included, among 
others, Dr. Wilhelm Solzbacker of Ger- 
many and Dr. Yuasa of Japan, and 
where students were drawn from 13 
foreign countries. Some of the mem- 
bers were applying for citizenship while 
others were preparing to return to their 
native lands to help in rebuilding the 
physical plant as well as the political, 
economic, educational and religious fabric. 


Other Salutary Items 
The County Labor Council of Xenia, 
Ohio, recently extended an invitation to 
all churches in the region to have “fra- 
ternal membership” in their body .. . 
An Orthodox priest in a German prison 
camp conducted a Lutheran service 
using wine provided by a Catholic priest 
. The Congregational Union of Great 
Britain is sponsoring. an exchange of 
letters between boys and girls of the 
British and American churches and Sun-— 
day schools .... A Visitation Cam-~ 
paign, block-by-block, has been planned 
in Indianapolis, to reach more than 
20,000 new residents in the interest 
of discovering their needs, enlisting them 
in church services and ehurah schools, 
and to continue and widen the program 
of spiritual culture .... Chaplain N. P. 
Dare, U.S.N., reports the following dis- 
tinctive resources of the American sol- 
dier and sailor: humor, adaptability, 
generosity—and an innate religiousness. 


A.N. K. 


UNITARIAN YOUTH 
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A YEAR’S WORK 
FOR UNITARIAN YOUTH 


HE workcamps have ended in a blaze 
of glory. Sixty-three young people 
put in fourteen thousand man-hours of 
hard labor on celery, broccoli, currants, 
raspberries and onions. They learned to 
bend over for eight hours a day. They 
tried not to complain about aching 
muscles, poison ivy and mosquitoes. In 
work, play, worship and study they 
learned something about co-operation 
and applied democracy. As one camp 
editorial put it, “We had very little relief 
from each other’s society.” It makes a 
fine record, not without wrong turnings 
and failures, but ending in achievement 
and growth of character. 

Back from the workcamps, from war 
factories, from summer camps, from 
part-time jobs at home came the young 
people. The churches reopened and 
with them the youth groups. The lead- 
ers began to look ahead and weigh the 
prospects of a wartime year. There 
were many new problems to be faced and 
conquered. ‘Transportation was a major 
problem in scattered parishes. Groups 
had shrunk with the boys away in serv- 
ice, many young people working, families 
moving away to war centers, and older 
young people taking early entrance to 
college before induction. This meant that 
there was a shortage of experienced lead- 
ers and fewer members in many groups. 

There is another side to the story, 
however. Youth groups are important 
now as never before. There are many 
services they can render to and for serv- 
ice men. They can promote Civilian 
Defense work, hospital help and blood 
donation campaigns on the home front. 
And, equally important, they can lead 
their members to a clearer understanding 
of the war and its purposes. Much of the 
burden of the present conflict and the 
subsequent reconstruction rests on our 
youth. No more important job exists 
for our groups than to understand the 
struggle, its aftermath, and the obliga- 
tions religion puts on us. These, with 
the constant motive of good fun, are 
the aims of young people this year. 

The core of all plans for the coming 
year is the recently published 1943 Uni- 
tarian All-Conference Workbook (Bos- 
ton: American Unitarian Youth. $.25). 
This substantial mimeographed volume 
is the outcome of three summer confer- 
ences at Lake Geneva, Hnausa and 
Rowe, and of the three workcamps at 
_ Jackson, Mich., Milton, N. Y., and Con- 
cord, Mass. Crammed with ideas for 
programs and activities, it is designed to 
help the local groups in working during 
the coming year. From its snappy 
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cinema-strip cover on, it is intelligent, 
explorative, practical, constructive. Its 
seven sections have sound suggestions 
on all phases of A.U.Y. work. 

Drama has become a major technique 
in young people’s groups, but not the 
three-act sort. Excited by some current 
happening a movie-trained generation 
concocts, rehearses and produces a half- 
hour play in a week. In this fashion a 
shadow play on racial discrimination, a 
scenario life of Tom Paine, and a skit 
called “Missive to Moscow” were pro- 
duced. This last pictures a_ typical 
youth group writing letters to young 
Russians through the Russian War 
Relief, and then skips across the ocean 
to imagine a Russian soldier receiving 
and answering the letter. The skit 
makes an effective introduction to one 
A.U.Y. project towards international 
friendship. 

The whole book is really devoted to 
program planning, but a section under 
that name includes an ideal year’s pro- 
gram and recommends a list of basic 
meetings and services for Youth Sunday, 
Inter-race Week, labor, community 
problems, postwar goals, Inter-faith Sun- 
day, our Unitarian heritage, and an eve- 
ning titled “This We Believe.” Then 
follow two pages of films, records, topics 
for debate, material for discussions, 
dance suggestions and other elements of 
a successful program. 

Notable is the section on’ worship 
services of the young people themselves. 
One group took the theme “Faith Be- 
hind Freedom,” and presented a series 
of classic and modern statements on 
free religion. From Magnus Steffanson, 
an Icelandic Unitarian, came: “Religion 
is not the meditation of melancholy 


souls but the present activity of ra- 
tional humanity to make the world 
better.” The service closed with Shos- 
takovitch’s United Nations Hymn: 


“ec 


. With song rising strong from the 
earth 

The hope of humanity singing 

A hymn to a new world in birth.” 


Rowe produced a brotherhood service 
where every worshipper was a leader. A 
chorus alternated with individuals rep- 
resenting nations and races, all finally 
joining in the Bible reading. Even the 
sermon was a group product, and good 
despite that fact. These services show 


_not only originality and power of ex- 


pression, but a sincere feeling and a 
forward-moving faith deep in our young 
people. 

The Social Action section contains a 
friendly and informative letter to a Rus- 
sian, emphatic and clearheaded letters to 
Congressmen, and a revised version of 
“Old Black Joe” to the effect that “Jim 
Crow Must Go.” Most interesting is 
this telegram: “Please extend the com- 
plete support of seventy-five Unitarian 
Young People, representing fifteen states, 
to the justice-seeking Negro population 
of Detroit. We accept our share of the 
guilt for the recent tragedies and pledge 
closer co-operation in building together 
democracy with compete equality, with- 
out segregation.” This is the sort of 
hard-hitting statement which A.U.Y 
makes and fulfills at its best. 

Recommended throughout this work- 
book is another new A.U.Y. publication 
—Faith for Our. Generation, by Karl W. 
Deutsch of the M. I. T. History Depart- 
ment. It is designed to start discussion 
and will do it effectively. Dr. Deutsch 
has a large grasp of current problems, a 
keen sense of responsibility towards 
them and an incisive way of stating 
them. He escapes both theorizing in a 
vacuum and shortsightedness. Poverty, 


On the way to the fields at the Concord workcamp 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . 


having 


gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


M. M. MANGASARIAN 


The year 1859 brought forth many 
important events, two of which are out- 
standing. One of these was the publica- 
tion of Darwin’s Origin of Species and 
the other the birth of Mangasar Murgur- 
ditch Mangasarian, in Turkey on De- 
cember 29 of that year. Educated at 
Robert College, Constantinople, he came 
to the United States as a young man 
and graduated from Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary more than sixty years ago. 
He became a Presbyterian minister, but 
early in life realized that he could not 
support the tenets of orthodoxy. 

In 1892, Mr. Mangasarian became 
lecturer for the Chicago Society for 
Ethical Culture and in 1900 organized the 
Independent Religious Society (Ration- 
alists) which he served for a quarter of 
a century. For a short period he lec- 
tured in Spokane, Washington, where 


life member of the American Unitarian 
Association. He was one of the most 
eloquent men on the American plat- 
form, and in learning ranks with those 
giants of other days, such as Huxley 
and Spencer in England. His eloquence 
and profundity of thought brought to 
him large audiences for many years and 
his writings were eagerly read in this 
country aad abroad. 

Mr. Mangasarian was one of the last 
of his initellectual kind. Fearless in ut- 
terance and a man of perfect diction, 
he spoke the language of the educated 
gentleman of a generation ago. Reason 
to him represented the acme of human 
worth, and those who listened to his 
message were impressed with the vast- 
ness of his learning in all matters of 
history. To his wife, Mrs. Edna G. 
Mangasarian, and his daughters, Mrs. 
Raymond Hitchcock and Mrs. Earl 
Benham, are extended the sincere sym- 


he is still well remembered and highly pathy of those who came to esteem 
esteemed by the older Unitarians of the qualities of this great man. 

that region. Mr. Mangasarian was a E. C. 
fascism, war, collective security receive the results of the A.U.Y. Interest 
sensible and challenging treatment. Finder quiz and the other A.U.Y. pro- 


There are enough facts to support sev- 
eral arguments and enough opinion to 
start them, all in sixty-two pages. In 
a brief early section on the origin of 
religious responsibility towards these 
matters some will find more for discus- 
sion in Dr. Deutsch’s omissions than in 
what he says, but either way his book 
will be a fertile source of programs for 
A.U.Y. groups this year. 


YOUTH GROUP OF MONTH 


The first A.U.Y. group to report is in 
Schenectady, N. Y. At this season of 
the year plans are uppermost, but this 
group has good planners. President 
Susan Blowney spent part of a moun- 
tain vacation on the program. Members 
had been canvassed for suggestions be- 
fore they forgot them over the sum- 
mer; Treasurer Eugene Navias and Vice- 
President Helen Anne Sarchet brought 
ideas from the Rowe Conference. Using 


Starr King School 


for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the. 


University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 
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gram aids, a plan of alternating evenings 
was set up, first speaker or discussion, 
then business and brief speaker, and a 
monthly “Fun Night.” Topics include 
college, Russia, personality tests, juvenile 
delinquency, the peace and youth, and 
a game of ethics. It looks like a good 
year. 
NatHanie: Lauriat 


NOTICE 


Will any reader who owns a copy of 
The Sunnyside, compiled by Charles W. 
Wendte and H. S. Perkins (New York, 
1875) , please send the following informa- 
tion to Madeleine B. Stern at 317 West 
99th Street, New York 25, N. Y.: name 
of publisher; copy of contribution by 
Louisa M. Alcott entitled “The King- 
dom of God Is within You,” and page 
on which that contribution appears. Miss 
Stern will be most grateful for this 
information. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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Appeal 


From 
coast to coast our churches are prepar- 
ing to hear the dramatic story of 
Unitarian progress and Unitarian oppor- 


The 1943-44 campaign is on. 


tunity. Our speakers will be aided by 
new and striking pictures and charts. 
Again the Committee emphasizes No- 
vember as the ideal month for a church 
to present the Appeal; local Community 
Fund drives and other special events 
may however indicate a later date for 
the campaign in your church. When 
is less important than how. 


The goal of the 1943-44 campaign is 
$135,000, or approximately 74% per cent 
of the total of our churches’ annual 
budgets. | Consequently, a  church’s 
“share” will be figured at 744 per cent 
of the average annual budget for the 
years 1938-43. 

Churches which have in the past given 
more than this amount will in some 
cases wish to announce a. somewhat 
higher figure as a goal. However, Honor 
Roll rating will be accorded all churches 
which reach or exceed the mathematical 


“share.” The Campaign Committee 
looks upon the “share” as the fairest 
standard available for measuring a 


church’s expression of denominational 
responsibility. 


The new treasurer of the Appeal is 
Nathaniel L. Harris of Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, Assistant Treasurer of the 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany. A former treasurer of The Chris- 
tian Register, Mr. Harris has long been 
active in denominational activities. He 
succeeds Arthur G. White of the ac- 
counting firm of Ernst & Ernst, who has 
served loyally during the two _ initial 
years of the Appeal. 


An analysis of the 1942-43 campaign 
gives us a significant table, not hitherto 
published, on regional participation. For 
each region we see the percentage of 
churches which increased their giving to 
the Appeal over their combined con- 
tributions of the previous year to the 
Appeal and the Service Committee: 


Southwestern Conference ......s..eeseee 86% 
Icelandic Conference .. ice wens wgenenece 78% 
Western Unitarian Conference .......... 66% 
Pacific Coast Conference .....-+..0+..0s 63% 
Middle Atlantic States Council ......... 56% 
New England Unitarian Council ........ 53% 
Meadville Conference ........c0cessvetee 38% 


The trend is in the right direction. It 
is gratifying to note that in six out of 
seven regions a majority of the churches 
increased their giving. : 
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LOOKING BACKWARD—AND FORWARD 


LEAGUE OPENS EXHIBIT 


September 2 marked the official open- 
ing at Headquarters of a pictorial his- 
tory of the Laymen’s League—an exhibit 
of photographs and documents illus- 
trating a quarter-century of League 
service to church and chapter. The oc- 
casion was the regular monthly luncheon 
for Greater Boston laymen, to which 
the New England Committee invited as 
special guests a group of fifteen young 
ministers visiting Unitarian Headquar- 
ters for a seminar on denominational ac- 
tivities. President William Roger Greeley 
was the speaker. 

As the League enters its 25th year, a 
peculiar timeliness attaches to these his- 
torical materials. The silver anniversary 
itself would justify the exhibit; but the 
similarities between the conditions of 
1919 and those which we foresee for 1944 
give particular significance to these 
early souvenirs. Then, as now, states- 
men and their humblest constituents 
were molding a brave new world from 
the chaos of a long war. The League 
was born of that striving for a brother- 
hood of men. If the League is to ex- 
press once again that universal yearning, 


~ and if it is to contribute this time to a 


less fragile peace, it will profit from a 
study of its own history. 

Two characteristics of the League 
stand out as we review its program 
through the years. One gives unity and 
the other diversity to the record. The 
former is the missionary spirit which 
has animated the League from the be- 
ginning and which finds expression today 
in the promotion of the United Unitarian 
Appeal. The other is the adaptability 
which has caused a frequent shifting of 
program to meet the current needs of 
the denomination. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT - 


Unitarians well remember the full- 
time Mission Preachers of the League— 
Dr. William L. Sullivan and Dr. Horace 
Westwood—and the program which from 
1922 to 1934 carried on 162 missions in 
132 cities and towns in 34 states, the 
District of Columbia and Canada. But 
the missionary enterprise of the League 
showed itself also in the preparation and 
distribution of religious literature and in 
pioneering along trails which have since 
been well traveled. The League con- 


_ ceived and inaugurated the Institute of 
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LESS WORK FOR THE LADIES MAYBE,/ 
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Religious Education at Star Island from 
which sprang the present extensive re- 


gional program of such institutes. The 
League re-established the summer 


schools for ministers, which had been 
interrupted by the first World War. The 
League from the beginning has worked 
for an inclusive system of financing 
denominational work; through its leader- 
ship in the Unitarian Campaign, the 
Unitarian Foundation, and the Main- 
tenance Fund, which were all partial ap- 
plications of this principle, it prepared 
the way for the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal. In all these ventures the League 
has been a missionary body. 


OUR VERSATILE LEAGUE 


The other characteristic emphasized by 
our exhibit—adaptability—is shown in 
the changes of program. The continuance 
of League projects has been gladly re- 
linquished to other agencies whenever 


MORE FOR THE MINISTER 
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adequate successors have 


appeared. 
Thus, the publication of tracts is now 


centered in the A. U. A., and the 
League’s printing budget can be devoted 
largely to organizational material. The 
ministers’ institutes are now carried on 
by the Ministerial Union and_ the 
A.U.A’s Department of the Ministry. 
The Religious Education Institutes are 
continued by the Association’s Division 
of Education and the various regional 
conferences. The missionary program of 
the fellowship is maintained by the 
Department of Unitarian Extension of 
the A.U.A. Today, through its concen- 
tration on the United Appeal, the League 
is working for all these vital projects 
which it has fathered or fostered in the 
past. 


YEAR AFTER YEAR 


Continued steadily, of course, have 
been the many services for the local 
chapter—from financing and program 
planning to the providing of worship 
materials for Laymen’s Sunday. We 
have tried to answer the perennial needs 
of the local group with ever increasing 
efficiency through personal consultations 
and publications. The drawings repro- 
duced above were taken from Chapter 
Achievements—1921. The first illustra- 
teS a dinner at which the laymen of 
Saco, Maine, entertained the Alliance. 
It would serve as well for the meal which 
the men of Jamaica Plain provided for 
170 people last March, on which they 
cleared a $60 profit. The second draw- 
ing accompanies an item about our 
chapter in Dunkirk, N. Y., where the 
laymen produced a substantial increase 
in the ministers salary. It suggests a 
timely project for laymen in 1943, since, 
to quote a recent A.U.A. report, “The 
average Unitarian minister is receiving 
nearly 30 per cent less in real income 
today than his predecessor of fifty years 
ago.” These local activities, whether slight 
or substantial, are our daily business and 
each year adds to our store of knowledge 
on what has worked, and why. 

Laymen within reach of 25 Beacon 
Street should visit the Anniversary Ex- 
hibit. Officers of chapters should not 
only see it but study it as well. It has 
interest and offers some amusement as 
a record of the past, but it has real 
meaning as a guide to the years ahead. 

Freverick T. McG, Jr. 
eae 
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To the Register: 

The recent discussions in the Register 
of beliefs on the part of our ministers 
is most interesting. As a layman it is 
naturally my privilege—and that of all 
laymen—to agree or disagree with 
them wholly or in part. As for me, I 
am a liberal, which probably puts me 
between the extremists—the theist and 
the humanist—but like me they must 
recognize a power outside themselves, 
and that power with me is God. 

Aside from that however, I as a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
accept their well-considered declaration 
made in 1942, as follows: 

“Unitarians recognize no dogmatic 
creed. Each individual is free to think 
for himself; each church can establish 
its own covenant. The League being 
an organization serving all Unitarian 
churches accepts this freedom of action, 
and requires no written statement of 
principles or religious affirmation.” 

This can be accepted by all Uni- 
tarians, ministers and laity, and does 
not debar anyone from thinking or say- 
ing what he likes; but it does put a 
brake on our criticizing other Unitarians 
who think differently, or on being too 
forceful in trying to make others accept 
our beliefs or views. 

Henry H. Putnam 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 


Congratulations on the August issue 
of The Christian Register! It is very 
much in line with my contention that 
Unitarians should look to the living. Of 
course we are proud of Jefferson and all 
the other great past Unitarians, but it 
is those of us who are alive now who 
have the opportunity to face and meet 
the problems of this day. 

May I suggest for some time in the 
future an issue on Social Action and 
Religion which would set forth the 
thoughts and actions of living Uni- 
tarians who are in social service today? 

Francis F. Campseiu 
Gilmer, Texas 


To the Register: 

I am proud to say that I am a new 
member of the Unitarian Church after 
having been a Methodist and served for 
two years on the Executive Committee 
of the National Council of Methodist 
Youth. Both my husband and I have 
worked a number of years for the Farm- 
ers Educational and Co-operative Union 
and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion. My husband is at the present time 
Educational and Publicity Director for 
the United Automobile Workers of 
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(CIO) 
‘Bomber Plant. 
We joined the Unitarian Church be- 
lieving that it is the only Church which 
advocates and practices “true” democ- 


America at the Willow Run 


racy. We left our other church affilia- 
tion because there seemed to be no place 
for full-time functionaries of the CIO 
and we know that thousands of our 
members are searching for this same kind 
of religious freedom that is compatible 
with the policies of the CIO. 

In this area we have only the exam- 
ple of the Ann Arbor Unitarian Church 
under the leadership of Edward H. Red- 
man. The work that he and John 
MacKinnon are doing in collaboration 
with Dr. Charles Joy of the Service 
Committee, serving our people who live 
in Federal Public Housmg Homes and 
in blighted areas around the plant, is 
such that one can have only respect for 
the sincerity of Unitarian beliefs. It was, 
therefore, with a great deal of astonish- 
ment that I read an article written in 
the August Register by Josiah A. 
Bartlett. 

This superficial “Service in Seattle” 
seems beneath the dignity of the world- 
wide Unitarian reputation for basic 
“services.” Any organized church can 
form a production line for brides with a 
“Celestial Justice of the Peace” offi- 
ciating, but surely we have a more dy- 
namic job to do. Isn’t our job to see to 
it that these newly married people, along 
with their parents, have decent houses; 
proper nutrition; child guidance; medical 
care; healthy recreation facilities; pro- 


gressive city, county and state adminis- 
trations? Isn’t it our job to see to it 
that these people have the kind of 
spiritual guidance that will give them the 
courage to fight for the liberty of the 
common people at home and abroad? 

I do hope this letter will inspire the 
University Unitarian Church in Seattle 
to sit down and re-evaluate its purpose 
in a war-torn world. 

Mary Moorr Martinson 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


To the Register: 


I would like to make clear a few 
things about the statements I made in 
the article in last month’s Register. The 
impressions that I gathered were from 
the workers themselves in the ship- 
yards and from my personal experiences 
in the city of Portland. It has been 
brought to my attention since the pub- 
lication of the article that work is being 
done by the Committee on Ministry to 
Defense Areas of the Maine Council of 
Churches in the housing projects out- 
side the city of Portland. The Chamber 
of Commerce and one or two other 
civic organizations do have recreation 
centers that are open to service men 
and defense workers. There is a large 
night school run by the Portland High 
School, but it is not open during the 
summer. All these efforts in proportion 
to the problem in Portland are almost 
insignificant. Certainly they are steps 
in the right direction, but there is a 
long hike ahead for this city if it ex- 
pects to come out of this war in a posi- 
tion to face the demands that will be 
made upon it in the postwar world. 

Arnotp F. Westwoop 
President, A. U. Y. 
Portland, Maine 


Adam of the Road 


By Elizabeth Janet Gray 


Illustrated by Robert Lawson 


“T want to nominate a recent comer for the 
honorable society of ‘perfect’ books to be read 
. . It’s a ‘children’s 


aloud in a family circle . 
book’; but I should be sorry for any adult who 
couldn’t enjoy following the adventures of 
Adam, the son of Roger the Minstrel, through 


England of the thirteenth century . . . it’s also 
a book for parents who want to make their 
own faith in the splendor of life a reality 
to their children. I wonder what the author 


of the book would think if she were told that it is a superb textbook in 
the fine art of religious education!”—F.M.E., The Christian Register 


Published by The Viking Press, New York, N. Y., $2.00 


In New York, an Italian was being 
examined in court after applying for 
citizenship. 

He answered correctly questions as to 
the name of the President and the 
Capitol of the United States. Then 
came this: 

“Could you become President of the 
United States?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Why not?” persisted the official. 

“T'm too busy.” 

—Boston Globe 


From an advertisement in the Macon 
(Ga.) News: 

“To the person who inadvertently 
took a 1940 Ford off Cherry street about 
2:30 Tuesday, June 29, please return a 
new testament you will find in the dash- 
hoard compartment. Rev. H. G. Hayes, 
1136 College St., Macon.” 

You might just glance it through first. 


—New Yorker 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 

Supported by contributions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 

REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, “xecutive Secretary 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
ee 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Sunday Service 
11 a. m. Week Day Services, 12 m.; Monday, 
Organ Recital; Tues.-Fri., Worship with Sermon. 
Chapel open daily, 9 a. m. to 9 p. m, All are 
welcome, : 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 
Minister, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D. Sunday 
Morning Service at 11. Church School (begin- 
ning Oct. 10) 9:30 a. m. Gannett Club (Young 
poe Group) 6:00 p. m. A cordial welcome 
to all. ~ 


LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


/ 


“Don't Worry, Sergeant—I’ve Found a 
Perfectly Safe Observation Post.”’ 


Compact “Eveready” “Mini-Max” 
batteries furnish the power for these 
portable 2-way radios (walkie-talk- 
ies). Because our entire production 
is being used by the armed forces TRADE-MARK 

there are none on your dealer’s The words ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘‘Mini-Max”’ are registered 


shelves at this time. trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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GREAT COMPANIONS 


Vols. I & I 

Compiled by Robert French Leavens 
Size 3 %4" x5 %” 
Here are two volumes, each contain- 
ing well over 600 pages, and infinitely 
rich in content. Great reading gath- 
ered from all recorded time; sources 
of enlightment upon what constitutes 
the good life and the inspiration to 
live it. 


“T read it every night. It opens win- 
dows on a world that might have been 
and still might be.”—Ensien 

U.S. Naval Air Core 


“With sure touch the great writers of 
the past and of the present have been 
made contributors to this golden treas- 
ury of high thinking.” 
—Frepertck Mevucuer, Editor, 
PusiisHers’ WEEKLY 


“Wherever it is opened something sus- 
taining will be found.” 
—New York Heratp Trisune 


Volumes I and II, $3.00 each; 
Boxed Set, $5.00 


is COMING 
p ABROAD 


For your loved ones overseas 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 


Compiled by Everett Moore Baker, 
Herbert Hitchen, and Vivian Pomeroy 


Size 3 34” x 6 34” 


For every soldier’s and sailor’s small 
but precious collection of books, this 
compact little anthology of prose and 
poetry is an admirable _ selection. 
Planned as a spiritual manual-of-arms 
for those serving their country. THINK 
ON THESE THINGS is a readable and 
spirited collection, full of beauty, in- 
sight, and strength. Over 180,000 
copies of this book have been pur- 
chased by the Y.M.C.A. branch of the 
U.S.O., and copies are in the hands of 
the men at Annapolis and West Point. 


“I wish it were possible to place a 
copy?» the hands of every soldier on 


—tr.Cou. Assort PrTersoNn 
Sr. Chaplain, 26th Division 
Paper edition, 25c; 


Bound in Blue or Khaki water 
repellent cloth, 50c 


For youngsters at home 


Just Published 


as a whole. 


ay 
ie 
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Martin and Judy are a year older and there are 
more things to wonder about—first experiences 
at school and in the church, further experiences 
with the wind and rain, with fire and water, with 
small creatures of the earth and sky. Five- and 
six-year-olds can join more richly in family con- 
versation, become more conscious of themselves, 
and become aware for the first time of the world 


All these experiences have been put into this 
third volume of MARTIN AND JUDY which 
goes on its own adventure into the land of 
children’s books. 


Volumes I and II, $1.50 each. 
Attractively illustrated by Eleanora Madsen 


The Beacon Press 


25 BEACON ST., BOS is 8, MASS. 


that precious small package must 
be mailed by OCTOBER 15th. 


Sees tt include these compact books? 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


By Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
Size 4” x6 4” 


‘Readings of profound beauty and signif- 


icance, drawn from the whole Bible, 
are brought into religion with the 
larger thought of which they are gen- 
eric parts. The editor has devoted a 
score of years to assembling and 
relating the passages best. fitted to 
everyday use, so that the reader may 
open the book at any page to literature 
of the living spirit. 
“The undertaking is ably carried 
through to a successful conclusion and 
the. book deserves. wide circulation 
everywhere. Nothing but — good, 
whether to the morals or the literary 
sense, can follow its general reading 
and ‘understanding.” 

—Cnuicaco Dairy News 


“Anyone who looks. through ihe. book 
will be impressed | 7 its merits.’ 
—San Francisco CHRONICLE 
Army and Navy edition, bound in 
water repellent. «oth, $1.50 


$1.50 a copy 


